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THE PINE-CROWNED HILL: 


HEY had talked the 
matter all over, but 
not every man was 


convinced. Out of the 
sixty thrifty Scotch- 
had 
No- 


Scobey’s 


Irishmen who 
that 


vember afternoon at Joseph 





met cold 
house in Londonderry, it was but nat- 
that 


the enthusiastic views of the promoters 


ural some should fail to indorse 
of the enterprise, and the proposition 
to secure a township from the Masonian 
lands, now sold to a Portsmouth syndi- 


cate, was not to be “ railroaded ” through. 
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H. Moses. 


But finally the question was settled, and 
it was 

Votid that Capt Todd & Capt Barr Shall 
Go to Portsmouth and Do their Best to Pro- 
cure a Township. 


Each man subscribed ten 


shillings to a fund to prosecute the peti- 


present 


tion, and with characteristic honesty 


paid the subscription at once. From 
this fund three shillings, four pence, 
were taken to pay Scobey for the “wak- 
drink of 
brandy or rum which each smacked his 


ening,” as they called the 


lips over, and with the balance the two 
captains set out for Portsmouth. 





Main Street before the Fire. 
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“Their Best’? was evidently nothing 
wonderful, for, though it was on the 
29th of November, 1748, that the sub- 
scribers “votid” to send them, nothing 
was heard of the petition until April, 
1752, when another meeting was held, 
a number of new subscribers were 
added, the committee was increased to 
five members, the cost of the “ waken- 
ing ’ rose to twelve shillings, and under 
these inspiring circumstances it was 


Voted to prosecute the Afores® Petition. 


This time they were more enterpris- 


ing, 


and on the 13th of May in the 
same year the petitioners again met and 
chose a committee to “Go and Vewe” 
the proposed sites. They also began 
to gather up the loose ends of their 
web, and 


sly Voted that each person of this Com- 


munity is to pay twenty shillings to the 
treasurer Cap' Barr now or at furthest by 
the Sixteenth Day of this Instant and those 
that Dont pay said twenty shillings by s4 
time it will be Lookt on that they forfite 
their Right and their ten Shillings formerly 
paid except they Decide that they Drop 
to-night and then they are to have Their ten 
Shillings. 


A few cautious Scots withdrew and 
received their ten shillings, but at the 
next meeting, June 27, the list was 
closed against further accessions, and 
the committee immediately set out for 
Portsmouth to secure their town. They 
were successful in their quest, and on 
Thursday, July 16, 1752, at the house 
of Ann Slayton in Portsmouth, the 
Masonian proprietors met and granted 
their Londonderry petitioners a town- 
ship called No. Six. 
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The No. 6 


one, for it had been conferred upon the 


name was not a new 
township nearly twenty years before by 
the general court of Massachusetts, who 
had rewarded 


William 


against (Quebec with generous grants of 


of Sir 


Phipps’s ill-starred expedition 


certain veterans 


townships in New Hampshire, among 
them being the No. Six now granted to 
the Londonderry petitioners. _ For this 
bit of altrurian generosity, so far as No. 
Six was concerned, the Massachusetts 
legislators made amends by giving the 
veterans a township in Maine.! 

The new proprietors of No. Six set 
briskly about making their possessions 
habitable. The old grantees had done 
next to nothing, and the Londonderry 
people began the work de nove. Yet it 


was settlement 


a long while before a 
was made, and in point of fact only one 


of the proprietors ever settled in the 





town. In 1758 the foundation was laid 


for the first sawmill in town, but no set- 


tlers came to the town for two years 





1 Wat 


ook Valley Paper Company. 
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thereafter, and tradition says that when 
the mill was nearly completed Indians 
appeared in the neighborhood, and the 
homes in 


workmen returned to their 
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of 


graduated from Harvard in 17 


had 
He 


taught the first school in Rumford (now 


a native Boxford, Mass., and 


22 
Jv* 


Concord), and was the first preacher in 





Londonderry, and the mill project was 
abandoned. 

The first settler was the Rev. James 
Scales who had come into possession of 


some land in the westerly part of tl 


e 


Canterbury. He was likewise the first 


pastor in Hopkinton. In the spring of 
1760 James Peters, the only proprietor 
to settle in town, moved in from Hop- 


kinton and built a house near the Scales’s. 





He 
removed from Hopkinton here, but his 


town. built a log cabin, having 


residence was brief, for in six months he 


returned to Hopkinton. Mr. Scales was 


There were no neighbors nearer than 
Putney Hill, Hopkinton, no mill or store 
nearer than Rumford, fifteen miles away. 


At Hillsborough, on the west, a few fam- 
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ilies had settled, but to the north 
stretched an unbroken forest. For two 
years Mr. Peters lived alone in town. 


In 1763 he was joined by his son and 


291 


each time came 


together, but much was accomplished, 


“expended ” they 


and in cooperation with the settlers, 


build 


taken to 


measures were roads, 





by several others who came from Marl- 
borough, Mass. From this latter place 
many others came, so many in fact that 
when John Wentworth was besought to 


incorporate the town the place was self- 


styled New Marlborough. 


raise money, and set the town machinery 
in operation. 

Finally, in 1768, on the first day of 
the year, the proprietors assembled for 
the last 


time. ‘They transacted no bus- 


iness, the town had passed from their 





During these years the proprietors had 
not been idle and numerous meetings 


were held at Londonderry. Doubtless 


the usual amount of “licor” was 


control, they perhaps drank a solemn 
bumper to the success of No. 6, and 
adjourned without day. On the four- 


teenth of March in the same year the 
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inhabitants petitioned for a town charter 
and on the 1oth of November John 
Wentworth, governor and captain-gen- 
eral, was pleased to grant it, though he 
overruled the petitioners’ desire that the 
town should be called New Marlborough 
and gave it the name of his old friend, 


John Henniker, a wealthy merchant of 





Birthplace of Prof. J. W. Patterson. 


G. Prestor 


London. “No other township in all 
our wide domain,” remarks the town 
historian with some pride, “is known by 
that name.” 

Before the charter was secured the 
settlers were astir to find a minister, 
evidently in anticipation of the new dig- 


nity soon to arrive, and in the summer 





Prof. J. W. Patterson. 
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of 1768 Captain Eliakim Howe, in whose 
hands a ministerial fund had been placed, 
hired his cousin, the Rev. Jacob Rice, 
to preach. The proprietors at London- 
derry during their term of administra- 
tion had passed frequent votes as to 
hiring a minister, but it was the settlers’ 
action which brought results, for they 
not only settled the town, but also set- 


tled this question by settling Mr. Rice, 


committee of arbitration consisting of 
three citizens of Warner—whose deci- 
sion was not found satisfactory and an 
appeal was taken to the legislature. 

The house was finally built, however, 
and was first occupied in 1787. It still 
stands, a noble structure, though it has 
long ago lost its religious character as a 
town church, separation of church and 
state having taken place in Henniker in 





who accepted their call on condition 
that his salary rise and fall as silver rose 
and fell—a proviso which shows that the 
currency question is no new issue. Two 
years later a log church was built and 
was occupied for worship some weeks 
before it was covered by a roof. This 
structure was burned on the evening of 
the “ dark day,’’ May 19, 1780, and was 
not replaced until the town had passed 
through the usual controversy over a 
location and had left the matter to a 


1801. Since that time it has been more 
or less used by different denominations 
and has always served as a town hall. 
It was extensively remodeled some years 
ago and in 1887 its centennial was cel- 
ebrated by a re-dedication, the event 
receiving a degree of attention quite in 
keeping with its merits. 

The new town had hardly taken its 
bearings when the struggle for American 
liberty began and in the Revolutionary 
war the people of Henniker did noble 
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some means must be devised 
to get rid of them. 

The objectional settlers con- 
sisted of a few of that thrifty, 
law-abiding, benevolent class 
called Shakers, but they were 
non grata to our Henniker 
friends, and despite the report 
that the new-comers contem- 


plated the purchase of a large 





tract of land and the estab- 
Residence of John Gage lishment of a “family” in the 
service. No less than 132 men from community, the town met, and _ with 
here fought in the Continental army and excess of zeal, 
at one time the call for troops became Voted To Due something relative To 
so urgent that there was 
scarcely an able-bodied man 
left in town except the Rev. 
Mr. Rice. 

The war over, the people 
of Henniker turned their at- 
tention from national to local 
affairs. A saw-mill had long 
ago been set up and the 
necessary potashery was soon 
numerously in operation. 
New settlers had come in, 
and with them had come dif- 
ficulties. As for those whom 





they wanted, the townspeo- , 
ple were in a quandary as to en 

how to make them pay an equitable tax; those People Called Shakering (Quakers. 
and as for those who were not wanted, Voted to Chosse a Commity to take care of 
the Shakering Quakers. 

Chose Cap. Howe, James 
Wallace, Elisha Barnes, John 
Goodenow, Sam! Kimball, for 
the Commity. 

Voted that any person not 
being Town Resident Shall 
have no Residence in_ this 
Town of the Denomination of 
Shakering Quakers. 

Voted that we will not have 
any Dealings with the Shaker- 





ing Quakers Living in this town. 
Residence of Hon. George C. Preston Voted that they shall not 
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strool about the Town without giving an 


account to the Commity if Called on Tue. 


The Shakers left the town soon after 
this, and their places were filled by 
others. So many others came, attracted 
doubtless by the fertile intervales of the 
Contoocook river or by the equally pro- 
ductive uplands, that in 1791 the town 
was large enough to aspire to county- 
seat honors, the occasion arising from 
the division of Hillsborough county into 
“ half-shires.” Henniker was the choice 


of the western portion of the county to 





share honors with Amherst, and Con- 
cord was the favorite of the eastern 
representatives. Asa compromise, Hop- 
kinton, between the two, was selected. 
From now on dated the palmiest days 
of thetown. Agriculture flourished then 
as never before or since. Manufactures 
were scanty, but the population was 
numerous, and for the next thirty years 
the census showed increasing numbers. 
Churches sprung up beside the first one ; 
some of them flourished and some of 


them faded. Schools prospered, and an 





academy was founded with a strong 
board of trustees and a weak financial 
basis. Yet that, too, was prosperous, 
and still exists, serving as the town high 
school. Among its more prominent 
graduates were the late Hon. James 


Willis Patterson, LL. D., educator, 





Hon. George C. Prestor 
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Goodenow Homestead 


statesman, and orator, the most bril- 
liant man of a generation, who was born 
here in Henniker, a scion of one of the 
sturdy Scotch-Irish grafts from London- 
derry stock; the Rev. N. F. Carter, of 
Concord, historian and teacher ; and the 
Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, who has won renown in Sunday- 
school work in the Congregational 
denomination. Henniker’s most noted 
woman and New Hampshire’s only true 
poet, Miss Edna Dean Proctor, was also 
educated in this school. 

The Proctor farm, Miss _ Proctor’s 
birthplace, lay high up on a hillside, the 
farm-house peering out through the 
pines upon the village and 
the valley of the Contoocook 
below. This farm, once the 
best in the town, is now de- 
serted. Nota vestige of the 
buildings remains. The fam- 
ily is scattered, and all that 
is now left are the hills, the 
eternal hills, and the river 
flowing at their feet, mingling 
its murmurings with the whis- 
pers of the pines. From 
these hillsides came not only 


~« the inspirations of the poet, 
but from them breathed the 
voice of freedom as well, for 
here lived the family of Par- 
ker Pillsbury, the anti-slavery 
apostle, though he was born 
before the family came here. 
Here, however, his brothers 
were born, among them being 
the late Hon. Oliver Pills- 
bury, insurance commissioner 
of New Hampshire, and here 
he began his work. ‘The voice 
of liberty gave forth no un- 
certain sound along this val- 
ley, and the people of Henni- 
ker were fired to action by 
the most stirring and eloquent and 
famous of all that noble band who pre- 
pared the land for the war which fol- 
lowed. Another brother, Gilbert Pills- 
bury, served the anti-slavery cause in 
another way, entering political life in 
Massachusetts, and as a member of the 
state senate procuring the first election 
of Henry Wilson as United States sena- 
tor. He was actively engaged during 
the war as government agent for the 
freedmen, and in that capacity found 
himself in Charleston, S. C., after that 
city was evac- 

uated. After 


recon struc- 


Residence of John C. Cogswell. 
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tion he was chosen the first mayor of 
Charleston, serving three years. 
Reforms found easy lodgment here, 
and the anti-slavery movement was 
preceded several years by the Washing- 
tonian temperance wave which deluged 
this town. More than a_ thousand 
signers were secured to the pledge, and 
from that day to this the sentiment of 
the community has been for what is 
elevating and ennobling. Its activities 
along beneficial lines have been most 
noteworthy. The academy and its grad- 
uates we have noted. Among 
its teachers have been men 
afterward eminent, such as 
Professor John S. Woodman, 
for many years a member of 
the faculty of Dartmouth 
college, and the Hon. Will 
iam M, Chase, now a justice 
of the supreme court of New 
Hampshire. Another mem- 
ber of the same court, Judge 
Robert M. Wallace of Mil- 
ford, was born here and was 
a pupil in the academy when 
Judge Chase was an instruct- 


or. An earlier distinguished 


teacher in the time was Ich- 





abod Bartlett, who rose to a 
seat in congress. 

Not only in religious, mor- 
al, and educational work has 
the town expended its activ- 
ities. Its culture is only too 
evident in other directions. 
In the world of letters Hen- 
niker has no need to be 
ashamed, even if there were 
no other representative of 
the town than Miss Proctor. 
3ut there are others, though 
the world of letters cannot 
exclusively claim them. Two 
members of a noted family 
in the town have erected literary monu- 
ments. These are the brothers Cogs- 
well, Leander W. and Parsons B. And 
yet each of them has made his mark in 
the world of affairs. 

The elder, Leander W. Cogswell, is 
the most eminent soldier who went from 
Henniker to the last war. His service 
was very distinguished, and he rose to 
be lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, the 
Eleventh New Hampshire, of which he 
was in command for at least half of its 


term of service. In civil life he filled 





Residence of Wm. VU. Davis. 
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important town offices, sat in the legis- 
lature, and served as state treasurer and 
bank commissioner. To the bibliog- 
raphy of the state he added a “ History 
of Henniker” and a “ History of the 
Eleventh New Hampshire Regiment.” 
His brother, Parsons B. Cogswell, 
has been for nearly a half century a 
resident of Concord, where he has iden- 
tified himself with the highest and best 
journalistic enterprises which the state 
has fostered, the Concord Evening 
Monitor and the /ndependent Statesman. 
Those sterling, reliable journals have 
known him in every editorial capacity, 
and the impress of his lofty ideals and 
rugged honesty can never be effaced from 
their columns. For more than thirty 
years he has served on the _ school 
board of Concord, and is now nearing 
the close of a highly successful term as 
mayor of the city. His published 
works include a volume of travels bear- 
ing the title “Glints From Over the 
Water,” and a most artistic specimen of 
book-making entitled “Three Dedica- 
tions,” compiled to commemorate the 





h and Chape 
beneficences of the Hon. George A. 
Pillsbury to the communities with which 
his life in New Hampshire was identi- 
fied. 

In addition to these the Rev. N. F. 
Carter, before mentioned, has achieved 


no mean renown as a writer of verse, 





Rev. A. P. Foster, 0D. D. 
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and his biographical compilation of 
“Native Ministers of New Hampshire ” 
is a monumental work. 

fA Turning to the kindred field of music 
and the town genealogies present the 
name of Christopher Columbus Gibson, 


violin virtuoso and composer, the 


Cc. 
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world is Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of Boston 
who was born here, Amy M. Cheney. 
As early as three years of age she 
developed surprising musical genius and 
today is the most noted female composer 
in America, being the only one to have 


composed a successful oratorio; while 





Methodist 


“ American Ole Bull,” as he is termed, 
of whom a recent number of this mag- 
azine’ contains an appreciative sketch ; 
while from the same source comes in- 
formation of Emma Abbott’s connection 
with the town by reason of her grand- 
father’s residence here. 


Another famous woman in the musical 


' April, 1894. 


Church 


her mass in E flat is one of the world’s 
masterpieces in ecclesiastical music. It 
was to her strains that the World’s Fair 
at Chicago was opened, she having set 
to music the ode of the occasion. 
Henniker’s contribution to the coun- 
try’s roll of fame is a theme to dwell 
upon, for there is abundant material, as 
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Birthplace of Judge 


the evidence shows. But there is more 
yet. To New Hampshire the town 


gave a gov- 
ernor, Na- 
thaniel B. Ba- 
ker, who was 
born here and 
from here 
went to col- 
lege ; and an- 
other son of 
the town, Da- 
vid Andrew 
Warde, was 
stricken down 
in death when 
the govern- 
or’s chair was directly before 
having served as president of 
the state senate with every 
prospect of promotion. 

With the record of a re- 
markable family this portion 
of our story will close: Among 
the many settlers who came 
to Henniker from Marlbor- 
ough, Mass., was John Good- 
enow, who lived here for more 
than twenty years. His house 
is still standing, and is remark- 
able as having been the birth- 


him, he 


R. M. Wallace 





Ingalls's Grist- 


Point, commanded 


Residence of H. A. Emerson, 





place of quite as 
notable a family as 
can be found any- 
where. Five of them 
were boys and they 
all became lawyers. 
Two of them never 
held office but they 
both reached high 
places in their pro- 
fession, and one of 
them died at the 
head of the bar in 
Portland, Me. Of 
the others, Rufus 


King Goodenow graduated from West 


a company in the 
War of 1812, 


studied law, 


es: 


was clerk of 
the courts in 
Oxford coun- 
ty, Maine, for 
seventeen 
years, and 
was a mem- 
ber of the 
Thirty-First 
congress. An- 
other, Daniel, 
was speaker 
of the Maine 


house of representatives in 1830, 1831, 
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and 1832, was Whig 
candidate for governor, 
was attorney-general of 


Maine, and for 


seven 
years was a justice of 
the supreme 


Maine. And 


Robert G., was a bank 


court of 
another, 
examiner in Maine for 
four years, and sat in 
the Thirty-Second con- 
Of the girls of 
the family the youngest 


gress. 


married Daniel P. Stone 
of Malden, 


millionaire, 


Mass., a 
and from 

his estate the Stone professorships of 
philosophy at Bowdoin and Dartmouth 
received foundations. 


colleges their 





H. Santorr 


vr. 


Mrs. Stone was born after the family 


removed to Maine so that Henniker 


shines only in the reflected light of her 


munificence. 
But the Henniker of to-day is not 
the Henniker that produced the Goode- 


nows, the Pattersons, the Proctors, and 





Residence of Dr. G. H. Sanborn 


like that 


Henniker, to be sure, when one thinks 


the Cogswells. It is much 
of its moral attributes, its strength, and 
its resources ; but otherwise it is far dif- 
The 
days was a centre of much of the activ- 
Its Fourth 
of July celebrations were the admir- 


ferent. Henniker of these other 


ity of the whole community. 


ation of the countryside, its Jacksonian 


jubilations eclipsed all others (at one 





Dr. L. W. Peabody. 
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Eidad Marsh. * 


of these festive gatherings of Democ- 
racy General Franklin Pierce, then 
twenty-five years old, delivered his first 
political speech). Its hotel was the 


best along the entire stage route, the 


Henry E. Merrick. 


Henniker Rifles were the crack com- 
pany of the Twenty-sixth regiment of 
militia, and later the Henniker Grena- 
diers succeeded to their fame in the 


Fortieth, and a Henniker training day 





Hon. Ol.ver Pillsbury. 


W. H. Bean, 


* Eldad Marsh, the oldest man in Henniker, was born in 1798, and for 75 years has voted in the old town- 


house which is pictured in another place. 
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was an event to be anticipated and 
remembered. 

These affairs have passed. The 
stages no longer rumble up to “the old 
National.” No shrill fife or resounding 
drum ushers in a training day. The 
Battle of New Orleans must seek com- 
memoration elsewhere. But in their 
place comes the daily shriek of the 
locomotive and the hum of industry 
rising above the murmur of the river. 
The old had much to commend it, but 
the new is in advance. 

A condition precedent to the develop- 
ment of the new Henniker was the 
establishment of railroad connection. 
The first move toward this end was 
made in 1835, when the railroad fever 
was hot within everybody’s veins, and 
when the people north of Henniker 
were seeking an _ outlet to Boston. 
Henniker was on the old stage road to 
Windsor, Vermont, which was _ consid- 
ered the most favorable line for a rail- 
road to follow, and two of the surveyed 
routes ran through this town. The 
building of the Northern and the Con- 
necticut River roads gave these plans 


their quietus, and it was not until 1848 





that the local agitation again arose. 
At that time a charter was obtained 
from the New Hampshire Central rail- 
road to run from Manchester to Wind- 
sor, Vermont, through Henniker and 
Claremont. Meetings were held in the 
towns along the line of the projected 
road, and the people finally subscribed 


to the stock of the road. At a most 


enthusiastic meeting, held in Academy hall, 






was 


, Henniker, the early construction of the road 
urged, and in the spring of 1850 the 
people of Henniker saw their first railroad 


ae ais? ~e : ese 
> train—at a cost of over $100,000. This 
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road did a good business, but, says Col- 
onel Cogswell in his “ History of Henni- 
ker,” “the Concord and Northern rail- 
roads combined to stop its going beyond 
this town. Asa result of that combina- 
tion a road was pushed up through War- 
ner to Bradford. That movement was 
an injury to this road. The managers 
of it became embarrassed and the stock- 
holders were called upon for an extra 
assessment. Finally the road passed 


ings of our people was forever lost. 

At the session of the leg- 
islature for 1848, on the 24th day 
of June, a railroad was chartered from 
Contoocook to Hillsborough Bridge, 
through this town, a distance of four- 
teen and a half miles, which was opened 
to this town in December, 1849, a short 
time before the New Hampshire Cen- 
tral, which has been in operation since 
that time.” 





into the hands of Joseph A. Gilmore, 
superintendent of the Concord road, 
and Robert N. Corning, a conductor 
upon the same road. They were the 
nominal owners, though it was supposed 
the Concord road stood behind them. 
Determined still further to cripple the 
business interests of Henniker, on the 
bright, beautiful Sabbath morning of 
October 31, 1858, Mr. Gilmore, with a 
swarm of hands, appeared in this town 
and commenced tearing up the rails 
and track. Before the sun went down 
the track from this place to North 
Weare, a distance of seven miles, was 
torn up, and $100,000 of the hard earn- 


The people of Henniker never forgot 
the dismantling of their railroad, or, 
rather, they were not permitted to forget 
it. Messrs. George C. Preston and 
Henry E. Merrick aroused the flagging 
public sense of wrong whenever it seemed 
likely to be lulled into quietude by a re- 
flection on the advantages which suc- 
ceeded those taken away, and their 
efforts to secure the righting of the 
wrong were finally successful in 1893. 
In that year both these men were in the 
legislature of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Merrick sitting in the house from Hen- 
niker and Mr. Preston representing his 


district in the senate. Through their 
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efforts legislation was enacted giving the 
Concord & Montreal railroad the right 
to relay the rails which had been torn 
up, and the road was reopened during 
the summer of that year. 

Along with this great good fortune in 
1893 came a severe blow to the town 
in the shape of a fire, the most disas- 
trous in the history of the village, which 
prostrated the business portion of the 
town. ‘To add to the desolation, when 
the people were just recovering from the 
effects of the fire, the shoe fa tory, the 
chief industry of the place, shook the 
dust of Henniker from its feet and set 
out for green fields and pastures new, 
where the exemption period had longer 
to run, 

But the new Henniker was not down- 
cast over either of these misfortunes. 
The smoke was yet rising from the ruins 
of the market-place when the enterpris- 
ing owners began planning for better 
buildings to succeed those which were 
lost; and the shoe factory had not re- 
moved from the town when the people 
had subscribed the necessary funds to 
purchase the plant and the new owners 
had found occupants for the shop. 

Yet neither shoe factory nor new 
places of business sum up the new 
Henniker. At West Henniker the Con- 
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toocook Valley Paper Mills 
still hold the market with 
their superior product, and 
various manufactures of 
wood,—-shingles, clapboards, 
lumber, and wooden ware,— 
furnish employment for 
scores of hands. A grist- 
mill, with a_ threshing-mill 
attached, is busy the year 
around, and the Henniker 
creamery has now high re- 
pute for its excellent wares. 

Back of all this is the 
farming interest, though farming is 
not what it once was in  Henniker. 
The hillsides throughout the town are 
dotted with cellar-holes, where once 
stood farm-houses, and many of the 
best farms of the generation past have 
grown up to woodland; yet farming 
is not gone from Henniker. I said 
farming is not what it once was here, 
and I was right; for who of the farmers 
of a half century ago would have dreamed 
of keeping two hundred hens, of dating 


each egg as it was laid, and of marketing 
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them in Boston at sixty cents a dozen? 


or of having a customer for all their 
milk and cream come to their very doors 
for it? or of populating their farms each 


Hennike 


summer with the numberless summer 
boarder? These are the changes that 
have come over the spirit of agriculture’s 
dream in Henniker. 

There is much to render the last- 
named crop profitable in Henniker. A 
more delightful place for a month's so- 
journ in summer can scarcely be imag- 
ined. The village itself is small and 
quiet, but it has many conveniences 
which render it alluring to city folk. It 
is near at hand and is easily reached 
from the large centers. It has three 
churches,—Congregational, Methodist, 
and Universalist; there are eleven 
schools; there are good stores; there 
are excellent sidewalks, and in every 
direction spread the most enchanting 
drives; while the river, with its broad 
sweeps, its placid surface, and its em- 
bowered banks, is one of the most 
charming of New England waterways. 
The scenic attractions of Henniker have 
always been of enthralling interest to all 
visitors to the town. More than fifty 
years ago N. P. Rogers came to Henni- 





ker to preach the gospel of human free- 
dom, but before he could deliver his 
message Henniker’s message reached 


him, wafted from the wooded hills and 
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fertile valleys, and he straightway gave 
the message to the world. 

“We left the river road,” he wrote, 
“on the margin of the Contoocook, and 
wound our way among the hills to the 
southward of the beautiful village of 
Henniker. It brought us at length into 
a valley behind the high ridge that over- 
looks the village. We ascended to the 
summit, where stand the comfortable 
and pleasant dwellings of our true 
friends, George and Daniel Cogswell. 


I could hardly imagine to myself a more 
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desirable location. A glorious prospect 
stretched around them. 

Off to the south, beyond the deep and 
narrow valley, rose high, wooded hills, 
their heavy hard-wood growth touched 
gorgeously with the first pencil of Octo- 
ber. North, the village, shining at their 
feet, with its painted dwellings and green 
fields, a wide upland country swelling 
beyond it, rising in the distance and 
terminating with old Kearsarge, with its 
bare head among the drifting clouds.” 

Another picture of this lovely village 
has been drawn, almost from the same 


spot, and in Edna Dean Proctor’s words 


is mirrored the scene, with the river— 
how 


Ceaseless it flows, till, around its bed, 
The vales of Henniker are spread, 
Their banks all set with golden grain, 
Or stately trees whose vistas gleam— 

A double forest in the stream ; 

And winding ‘neath the pine-crowned hill 
That overhangs the village plain, 

By sunny reaches, broad and still, 

It nears the bridge that spans its tide— 
The bridge whose arches, low and wide, 
It ripples through—and should you lean 
A moment there, no lovelier scene 

On England's Wye or Scotland's Tay 


Would charm your gaze, a summer's day. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF WOMEN. 


By Milo Benedict. 


That men often fail to establish or to 
maintain friendly relations with women 
chiefly because some peculiar and un- 
reasonable prejudice, either natural or 
acquired, exists between them, | think 
can hardly be gainsaid. 

It is not uncommon for a man to seek 
an acquaintance with a woman superior 
to himself in point of delicacy of feel- 
ing, quickness of perception, fineness of 
judgment, and keenness of intelligence, 
and then to accuse her of as much am- 
biguity as he can imagine, simply through 
his own dullness, being oblivious of the 
fact that human nature is capable of 
infinite degrees of perfection, and that 
aman with imperfect vision can never 
perceive the roundness and complete- 
ness of a being witha perfect one. And 
inevitably does not his inadequate judg- 
ment lead him to place all women at 
once in a line with those doubtful ques- 
tions, great or small, which have per- 


plexed his soul and baftled his senses 


throughout his life? She has become to 
him a symbol of mystery and uncer- 
tainty, and tempts him always into such 
speculation as he would give to ques- 
tions of theology or casuistry, perhaps. 
He can not lay his finger on her spirit 
and disport freely his knowledge of its 
quality as he would in handling a gar- 
ment or any tangible substance. He 
avows that he reasons, but she has no 
reason; he feels, but she has no feel- 
ing; he judges, but she has no judg- 
ment; he admires, but her admiration 
rests in a circle in which his is not in- 
cluded. This, of course, is because her 
reason, her feeling, her judgment, her 
admiration, transcend altogether the 
scope of his, and hence a full revelation 
of herself to him is an impossibility. 
Her consistercies are to him inconsist- 
encies, and what she holds to be order 
to his senses is chaos. He sets her 
down as having an attractive blankness, 


perhaps,—what it is he does not attempt 





to define, or if he does he fails. He 
acknowledges her attractiveness, but 
her nature is spoiled by surprising con- 
tradictions, complications, and caprices. 

In his mystification he forms in his 
imagination a creature of very dubious 
character, in which appears much that 
he does n’t understand and little that he 
does, and this becomes his type of 
woman, which he believes to be truly 
representative, though he deplores the 
fact that the type has so little corres- 
pondence with his ideal. 

When such imperfect conceptions 
have taken possession of a man, it is 
probably only by some _ super-human 
power that he can be made to outgrow 
them. Failing thus to comprehend the 
subtility and truth of woman he ends in 
ascribing to her, partly out of his own 
generosity of heart, a certain vague 
excellence which he remembers to have 
been conspicuous in his grandmother, 
and which is surely present in his 
mother, though it is to be believed he 
holds these two persons to be notable 
exceptions to the rule. 

Such capital defect of insight. such 
gaps in the range of his sympathies, 
indicate a warped spiritual condition. 
His character has been cast in a mould 
of eccentric form. It is not liquid and 
flexible all around, but hard and bristling 
in spots. Because of the partiality of 
his feelings none of his feelings can be 
quite true. Because he finds imperfect 
correspondence between his nature and 
the feminine nature he disparages the 
feminine. He may belong to that class 
which regards a certain hostility to 
women to be a mark of virility and su- 
periority. This class is certainly a 
large one, and seems to have founded 
its principles on the notion that gentle- 


ness is incompatible with strength. 
Take the case of the savage. The 
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manliest savage is thought by his rela- 
tives to be the one who is fiercest and 
cruelist. But the first evidence of his 
real improvement is evidenced in his 
growing gentleness. And if he would 
comprehend civilized man and woman 
he must be regenerated with a gentle 
heart, and all fineness and nobility will 
come with it. It argues nothing in 
favor of a man that he is hostile in any 
degree to woman, but marks him as lack- 
ing, let us say, that indefinable some- 
thing, the possession of which would 
fill him out and make him complete. 

If a man, however, has no defect, may 
he not readily gain the friendship of 
women, and may not women prove their 
fitness for such relationship? We ask 
these questions because a writer we 
have just been reading in a_ recent 
number of The AMantic Monthly, and 
at whose instigation we were tempted 
into writing upon this pretentious sub- 
ject, declares that, “As a rule it is im- 
possible for a friendship to exist be- 
tween a man and a woman unless the 
man and woman in question be hus- 
band and wife.” 

Is this merely a_ reflection drawn 
from the writer’s personal experience, 
or is he making a general and incon- 
trovertible statement? Do feminine 
characteristics disqualify women for the 
beautiful office of friendship any more 
than masculine characteristics disqualify 
men for the same? Or is human nature 
so large that pure friendship may exist 
between men and women independent 
of these differences? To dwell on the 
characteristic differences belonging to 
each sex is to magnify particulars. 
The manish man and the womanish 
woman are marked deviations from the 
true ideal, and the deviations, it may be 
remarked, are all in the line of imperfec- 
tions. 
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THEN 


De (Juincey wrote, “Man is ever 
coming nearer to an agreement.” ‘This 
of course is equivalent to saying, man 
and women are ever coming nearer to 
an agreement. We turn agreeably to 
the words of our wise ‘Thoreau. He 
says: “Men and women of equal culture, 
thrown together, are sure to be of a cer- 
tain value to one another, more than 
men to men.” It seems to us that one 
of the prime characteristics of woman is 
her genius for friendship. She seems 
habitually more in touch with the higher 
elements than man, who may indeed 
achieve a tolerable success before the 
world with only a creditable head for 
business, while possessed of as little 
soul, as little feeling (to borrow the 
humor of Charles Dudley Warner) as a 
reaper and binder. A woman must 
have feeling and she must have soul, 
even in her finger tips. | Every part of 
her frame, every feature should be 


prec ious to all discerning eyes for the 


AND 





NOW. 3°9 


soul expressed in them. Her fineness 
does not spring from poor antecedents. 
Every perfection of hers must have 
come, like the rainbow, from a source 
as wonderful and beautiful as_ itself. 
Fineness must proceed from excellence; 
and therefore every fine woman must be 
as excellent as she is fine. 

Without reference to any opinion 
confirmed by experience, it would seem 
a strange anomaly indeed to credit 
woman with such ideal attributes of 
character and at the same time discredit 
her capacity for friendship. Friend- 
ship, it is true, is no respecter of sex, 
and that is why it should not discrimi- 
nate. Or if it should discriminate at 
all, why should it not in favor of those 
who are surest, we believe, of keeping 
the sacred fire aflame, and of keep- 
ing their hearts open to those who 
need the warmth and solace of sym- 
pathy and the enrichment of apprecia- 


tion ? 


THEN AND NOW. 


The spring was new, the blades looked out 


In just a shy young way, 


The cowslips turned themselves about, 


As thinking what to say; 


New little thrills from cell to cell, 


Crept with an elfish speed, 


The fronded things along the dell 


Were very blithe indeed. 


Then joy from out the morning sky 


Shot glances everywhere; 


Then happiness, with radiant eye, 


Swam lightly through the air ; 
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Then melody all through and through 


Sent quivering trills and lays ;— 


Ah, me! but when the times were new 
How happy were the days! 


Now, now the day wears russet shoes, 


And loves to sit at ease, 


Not minding much to gain or lose 
ob an 


Amid her fevered trees. 


The dews are lazy on the stalks, 


The blades are languid grown, 


The corn dames rustle where they walk, 


The drooping forests moan ; 


The brooks in measured tunes go by, 


The dreaming scents are still, 


The idle sunbeams love to lie 


And comb the haze at will. 


Yet stroke we soft our good gray hairs, 


And yield our lips to song, 


And bring the folding of our cares 


Where benedictions throng. 


THE MILLS OF GOD. 


By He C. 


All the year round, through whirling 
winds of rain and pelting drives of 
snow, the tall pines raised their green 
crests proudly to the sky and bade sea- 
sons, and storms, and Time himself de- 
fiance. Their sturdy branches, closely 
interlocking, denied the curious sun 
even a glimpse of the mysteries about 
their bases. Twilight aisles were there, 
dim, cool, and faintly fragrant, with 
softly springing carpets and hangings, 
gray, and green, and black. 

Through these secret passage-ways of 
nature lurched uncouth Bruin ; sly Rey- 
nard trotted fearlessly along with ears 


Pearson. 


a-droop; and now and then the holy 
hush was broken by some monster 
moose with bellowing rush. The harshly 
strident “caw, caw, caw,” of dull black 
crows, the awful screech of night owls, 
these were the songs of the solitudes. 

And no man knew them save the 
Hermit. 

At noon of every day the Montreal 
express thundered into the little station 
at the foot of the mountain, paused im- 
patiently while the leathern mail-bag 


and mayhap a passenger or two were 


discharged, then onward rushed again 
further into the northland. Every day 
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THE 


weary travellers, gazing with idle curi- 
osity through the cinder-covered win- 
dows, beheld a strange figure on the 
wide plank platform, wondered for a 
moment, and forgot. Twenty years be- 
fore the lounging villagers had won- 
dered, too. The Hermit’s hair and beard 
were brown and curling then, now they 
were of the purest white. But the erect 
form was still unbowed, the piercing 
eyes still grey and sharp as tempered 
steel, and the silent lips still sealed. 

Not once in all the long years had the 
loaded train missed his scrutiny. Some- 
times the double engines had to fight 
their way desperately by through the 
deep snow; sometimes they panted and 
sweated in the heat of their midday 
labors. But, summer and winter alike, 
his gaunt form stalked up and down 
the platform while he peered into every 
window in patient, ill-requited search. 
Then, as the parting whistle screeched 
he turned on his heel, passed like a 
haunt through the quiet, single street, 
and disappeared for another twenty-four 
hours in the depths of the mountain 
forest. 

This day autumn was giving winter 
friendly greeting. The white birch 
skirmishers of the host of pines were 
shedding the seared leaves that had 
never hid their gauntness. Down below 
in the oaks and chestnuts lithe squirrels 
leaped and chattered, and now and then 
a flock of partridges arose with booming 
Hutter. The Hermit felt the chill of 
coming snow in his blood, and hastened 
his steps along the familiar paths. 
Arrived at his lonely cabin, a_ brisk 
blaze soon leaped and crackled in the 
broad fireplace, inviting the old man to 
rest and meditation. 

“ He will come soon,” said he to the 
flames. “ The wind howled it in my ear 


last night, and the big lynx over yonder 
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screeched it twice. He must come, for 
the world is small and twenty years is a 
long time to wait. He will come soon. 
I know it. And when he does,—” the 
steely eyes gleamed like the sword of 
a soldier. 

The dusk fell and with it the snow 
fakes. Fast and faster they came, some 
sifting through the pine boughs, some 
clinging to them in damp, sleety masses. 
Very wet and uncomfortable a_bewil- 
dered huntsman found them as he 
sought in vain to find his way out of the 
forest. Exhausted and hopeless, he was 
about to sink down in despair when a 
faint light shone through the darkness. 
The Hermit had opened his door. The 
wanderer, pushing his thankful way in 
that direction, had fairly entered the 
cabin before he brushed the snow from 
his eyes to greet its owner. 

One glance,—and he would have fled 
back to the pathless darkness and the 
freezing snow ; but the old man barred 
the way, his tall frame tense and rigid, 
his eyes a-fire in his deathly pallid face. 

“At last! Atlast!’ hecried. ‘“ Long 
years have I waited for you, John 
Gwynne,—long, weary years. I knew 
you would come to me at last, and you 
have. Now pray to God while I thank 
him for delivering you into my hands.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” gasped the new- 
comer. 

“Mercy?” echoed the Hermit, “ What 
mercy had you on me twenty years ago, 
and what on her a twelve-month later? 
You robbed me of my wife, then killed 
her with your neglect. Iam your aveng- 
ing angel.” 

The wretch before him grovelled on 
the rough floor in abject fear. His 
bloated face was colorless, from head to 
foot he shook as if with ague. “Spare 
me, Frank,” he whispered, “spare me. 


We were boys together, and friends 
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once. I betrayed you, but I swear to 
God she tempted me.” 

* You lie!” the Hermit fairly screamed. 
“You damnable villain, that fills the 
list of your crimes. To insult the 
woman you ruined and deserted, you 
cowardly whelp ! ” 

With his eyes fairly burning into those 
of the man upon the floor, the Hermit 
stepped back deliberately and took up 
the shot gun that rested in the corner. 
“Tam going to kill you,” he said sim- 
ply; “pray to God or devil as you will.” 

The doomed creature lifted his voice 


NOMAN’S 


NOMAN’S LAND. 


in an unearthly wail that for a moment 
startled even the Hermit. ‘That moment 
was fatal. A tiger’s spring, a vice-like 
clutch about the knees, and two forms 
were locked in a death struggle. 

Next day some hunters from the vil- 
lage found their way to the lonely 
cabin. Within lay the Hermit,—dead. 
And in the farthest corner something in 
human shape chattered and chuckled 
and moaned. Blood dripped from 
wounds upon its face and breast. Wet- 
ting its fingers it wrote upon the pine 
boards of the floor a woman’s name. 


LAND. 


By Edward A. Fenks. 


Somewhere there ’s a wonderful country : 


Do you think it lies over the deep? 


It may be far off in the mountains ; 


An island, perhaps, fast asleep ; 


Just fancy !—perhaps up above us, 


Beyond the bright stars and the blue, 


Great rivers and lakes and green valleys 


Are waiting for me and for you. 


But how can we get there, I wonder! 


No boatman will take us to-day ; 


No tally-ho leaves for the mountains ; 


Some siren would lead us astray 


If we were to start off together 


No compass or chart to our hand— 


In the darkest or sunniest weather, 
To find that invisible land. 


The road to that strangest of countries 


Do you know that I saw it last night? 
It may only be travelled when shadows 

Can dance hand in hand with the light. 
I lay on the rocks by the ocean 


And looked out far over the sea, 
When the great Harvest Moon took a notion 
To come up and hob-nob with me. 
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SIGN POSTS OF THE SEA. 


In an instant a flashing of silver— 


A few low commands from the Queen— 


A crowd of the nimblest of workmen 


Wide layers of mystical sheen 


Great rollers in rapid succession 


Drawn steadily in from the sea 


By the steadiest teams of sea-horses—— 


And the road was all ready for me. 


Was there ever a vision so splendid ? — 


A beautiful Nowoman’s hand 


Driving seventeen dripping sea-horses 


Post haste from the far Noman’s Land! 


She drove to the rocks like a whirlpool— 


She whistled and beckoned to me: 


Oh! who could withstand a Nowoman! 


She drove like a flash to the sea. 


What I saw on that nocturnal journey— 


What I heard when we reached Noman’s land,— 


The Nochildren’s silvery laughter 


While sifting the silvery sand ; 


The loveliest Nomaidens romping 


With clouds of the airiest elves, 


I must never reveal 


it’s a secret! 


You must go there and see for yourselves! 


SIGN POSTS OF THE SEA 


THE COAST SURVEY AND 


rHEIR ESTABLISHMENT AND USE. 


IGHT-HOUSE SERVICE OF 


rHE UNITED STATES. 


HE traveller making his 


first ocean voyage is 






very apt to heave a sigh 
of relief upon finally get- 
ting within sight of land 
again, and to rejoice in the 
fact that all danger is appar- 
ently at an end. If, however, the cap- 
tain of the ship be consulted he will be 
found to look upon the matter in quite 
a different light. 


By Ensign Lloyd H. 


( 


handler, U. S. N. 


His ship once clear of land outward 
bound, the skipper settles down to the 
comparatively easy and quiet time of 
the long sea voyage, having nothing to 
do but take his sights and avoid colli- 
sions. Things change greatly, how- 
ever, as the ship approaches her des- 
tination. The captain’s mind is filled 
with thoughts of rocks, reefs, and the 
many outlying dangers that make the 


approach to almost every port a fit sub- 
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ject for anxiety. Then it is that any 
errors in navigation will count, and a 
slight mistake made in some sight taken, 
perhaps, several days before may make 
all the difference between a safe arrival 
in port and a shipwreck. 


Such being the case, it may readily 
be imagined with what eagerness the 
captain looks forward to the first sight 
of those landmarks that all civilized 
nations have erected for the guidance 
of “them that go down to the sea in 
ships,” those magnificent structures 


that tower above the sea to guide 





Point Allerton Beacon, Boston Harbor 


the weary seaman upon his way. And 
then, the outer lights passed, with what 
relief and pleasure does the same skip- 
per, utterly exhausted, perhaps, from 
weary days and sleepless nights of gale 


or fog, see slipping by each minor light, 





buoy, or beacon, the passing of which 
means one step more towards the haven 
of safety and rest. 

Each country has its own system of 
planting buoys, erecting lights, beacons, 
etc., but the purpose is the same in 
every case: to point out all rocks, 
shoals, or other dangerous spots, and 
to indicate the channels by which ships 
may safely pass to the harbor within. 
Every nation issues charts and books 
showing and describing the sub-marine 
dangers, channels, and the systems of 
buoyage and lighting, so that a captain 
may easily make himself familiar with 
all the important harbors of the world. 

Before a harbor can be charted it is 
necessary that it be thoroughly  sur- 
veyed, and in the United States this is 
done by the coast and geodetic survey, 
an organization annually appropriated 
for by congress. ‘The main office of 
the survey is in Washington, and from 
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this parties are sent out to do work all 
over the country. The greater part of 
the shore work is done by parties of 
civilians, but a small part of that, as 
well as all the work afloat, is done by 
the officers and men of the United 
States navy. There are several small 
schooners and steamers thus manned 
which go from port to port and do this 
work as required. 

Let us suppose that a survey is to be 
made and lights and buoys established 
in a hitherto unexplored harbor. A 
proper place is selected for a base line, 
which can be carefully measured by 
actual handling of the chain, and the 
longer this base line can be made the 
better. Then at one end of this line an 
observatory is established, with transit 
telescope, sidereal clock, and all the 
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instruments necessary for astronomical 
observations by means of which the 
latitude and longitude of the spot can 
be accurately determined. The direc- 
tion in which the base line runs from 
the observatory is also obtained by 
astronomical observations, and thus the 
base line and the latitude and longitude 
of one end may be plotted on the draw- 
ing board. 

This being done, all other prominent 
points of the surrounding country are 
determined by observations with the 
theodolite or plane table and triangula- 
tion, the same as in ordinary surveying. 
Then minor points are determined, and 
the coast line run in much the same 
way as a surveyor determines the limits 
of a field in country work. 


The work of the boats is of more 
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interest as being peculiar to marine 
surveying, and consists of the deter- 
mination of the depth of water at every 
point in the harbor, with special obser- 
vations for submerged rocks, reefs, or 
other hidden dangers to navigation. 
All these when plotted upon the chart 
show the navigator at a glance what 
spots he has to avoid, and through what 
channels*he may safely carry his ship. 
The shore line around the sheet of 
water to be surveyed is drawn in upon 
the drawing board, together with the 





OF THE SEA. 


This having been done, the sound- 
ing work may be begun, and it is car- 
ried on by the vessel itself, by steam 
launches, or by pulling boats, accord- 


ul 


Ss 


g to the depth of water on the work- 


ing ground. ‘The vessels do the work 
in deep water off the coast, and the 
launches and pulling boats the harbor 
work. ‘The methods used in the steam 
launches may be taken for description, 
as they are typical of the entire work. 
The complete working party for such 


consists of two observers, one 


a boat 





positions of all the prominent objects 
in the neighborhood. Enough of these 
that 


there shall be no point on the sheet 


points are necessary to ensure 
where a boat can go where there will 
not be enough of these objects or sig- 
nals in sight to enable the observers to 
accurately determine the of 


their boat, and if there are not enough 


position 


natural objects in the vicinity, signals 
are erected and located to accomplish 
the purpose. The usual form of signal 
is a whitewashed wooden tripod sur- 
mounted by colored flags. 


of whom is in charge, one recorder, one 
helmsman, two leadsmen, and one ma- 
chinist to run the launch. The neces- 
sary apparatus consists of two sextants, 
one three-armed protractor, a clock, and 
a record book, as well as a rough trac- 
ing of the shore line and signals. 

The general sounding work is done 
by running the boat along a system of 


parallel lines more or less closely 
spaced according to circumstances, 


which system is afterwards crossed by 
one or more sets of similar lines run- 


ning in different directions. With 
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soundings taken on all these lines, it 
is readily seen that a sheet of water 
would be pretty thoroughly explored. 
To run a line of soundings, the officer 
in charge of the boats anchors upon 
one end of the desired line, determin- 
ing his position by the observation of 
angles. One of the signals on shore, 
the position of which has already been 
determined, is selected as a centre ob- 
ject, and the angles between it and two 
other signals, one on either side, are 
observed by means 
of the sextants. The 
three-armed _ pro- 
tractor is a gradu- 
ated circle bearing 
three arms, the cen- 
tre one of which is 
fixed with its edge 
at the zero of the 
graduation, while 
the other two are 
movable and may 
be set with their 
edges at any point 
of the graduation, to 
the right or left of 
the centre. The 
right arm of this 
instrument is set at 
the angle observed 
between the centre signal and the one 
to its right, and the left arm for the left 
angle. If the signals have been prop- 
erly selected in the first place, and the 
protractor be placed upon the tracing 
so that the edge of each arm runs 
through the plotted position of the ob- 
ject observed, then the centre of the 
protractor is over the spot upon which 
the observations were taken. 

Being anchored on the end of the 
line, a range is selected by which the 
boat can be steered in the desired di- 
rection, regardless of the effect of wind, 





.] 


currents, or other causes of deviation. 
The depth of water at the anchorage is 
noted in the book, together with the 
time and the angles by which the posi- 
tion was determined, and the boat then 
steams slowly along the line, the leads- 
men getting the depth of water as fre- 
quently and regularly as possible. At 
short intervals the observers determine 
the position of the boat in the manner 
already described, thus verifying and 
correcting the course. The recorder 
notes in his book 
the time and depth 
at every cast of the 
lead, and the angles 
at every observa- 
tion. By means of 
these angles the dif- 
ferent positions can 
be plotted on the 
chart, and the 
soundings between 
them must fall along 
the lines joining the 
plotted positions. 
Special work is of 
course necessary for 
the development of 
rocks and irregular 


shoals. 


Harbor 


Wherever two 
lines cross, the soundings on each one 
must agree at their intersection, or the 
spot must be re-surveyed, and thus the 
systems crossing each other, as already 
spoken of, afford a very complete check 
on the accuracy of the work. 

A very important matter is the correc- 
tion of the soundings for the height of 
the tide. Withthe surface of the water 
rising and falling through a distance of 
several feet twice in every twenty-four 
hours it will be easily seen that the 
depth at any given point will be greatly 
different at different times. The sound- 
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ings as given on the chart are for “mean 
low water,” and all observations are cor- 
rected to that “ plane of reference.” At 
some convenient spot an upright board 
is placed in the water having feet and 
tenths marked upon it, the zero; 
mark being so placed as to 

be always below the sur- 

face of the water. This 

is watched 
for months 
and even 
years, and 
a record is 
kept of all 
its lowest 
readings, the 
mean of 
which is the 
height on the gauge of “mean low 
water”’ or of the “plane of reference.” 
Suppose this mean reading to be at the 
figure two of the gauge, and suppose 
also that at three o’clock on a certain 
afternoon a boat working in the vicinity 
found a depth of water on a certain 
spot, of 16 feet, the surface of the water 
at that hour being level with the figure 
6 on the gauge. Then to find the depth 
of water on the spot at mean low water 
we would have 16 less 6 plus 2, which 
equals 12 feet, the depth required. 

The work described, however, is of 
the very simplest and most fundament- 
al character, and a book could easily 
be filled with accounts of current ob- 
servations, deep-sea soundings, sweeping 
for detached rocks with a 
chain between two boats or 
with a length of gas-pipe 
under a boat, development 
of special shoals, tracing 
of curves of equal sound- 
ings, transferring of tidal 
corrections from one part 
of a harbor to another, 


etc., etc., etc., all of which are of great 

importance, but the details of which 

would be quite out of place in a maga- 
zine article. 

The final plotting of the work, reduc- 

tion to scale, engraving on cop- 

per, and the printing are done 

in Washington, and then 

the chart, as far as the 





survey goes, is 
ready for is- 
sue. All the 
channels 
and _ shoals 
being thus 
known, the 
next work is 
the erection 
of light- 
houses, planting of buoys, etc. Light- 
ships are moored on dangerous spots 
at sea where it is impossible to build 
towers; tall lighthouses are built in 
such exposed places as Minot’s ledge 
below Boston and Boone island off 
Portsmouth, as well as in the more shel- 
tered spots on the mainland ; smaller and 
lower-powered lights mark the channels 
inside the harbors, whistling or bell 
buoys are placed where there is swell 
enough to operate them, buoys lighted 
by gas or electricity mark the important 
channels, and simple buoys and beacons 
of all shapes, colors, and sizes serve as 
guides and warnings to the mariner. 
These are built and cared for jointly by 
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the engineer officers of the army and 
by naval officers acting as lighthouse in- 
spectors, all working, as does also the 
coast survey, under the direction of the 
secretary of the treasury. A consider- 
able fleet of steamers is always at work 


carrying provisions to lighthouses and 


lightships, placing and replacing buoys, 
and in keeping the whole system in good 
working order. So Uncle Sam spends 
his money freely to welcome and guide 
not only his own home-coming ships but 
those of his neighbors that come to visit 


his ports in trade or in friendship as well. 


CONTOOCOOK RIVER. 


By Laura Garland Cai 


ABOVE THI 


PARK FALLS. 


If you would know just how it seems 
Within the lotos-land of dreams 


Where it is always afternoon, 


\nd breezes lie in languorous swoon 


Where speeding time and scheming man 


Work little change in nature’s plan 


Then board the //ust/er some fair day 


(Take not the larger boat, I pray, 


For jar and thud and bulk annoy, 


And talking crowds the charm destroy 


And on Contoocook’s sunny tide 


One golden hour serenely glide. 


Its mirrored calm no ripples break, 


Save those that follow in our wake. 


The forests crowd close to the brink, 


While deep adown their shadows sink, 


And, close beneath our flowing keel, 


Long water-grasses sway and reel. 


rhe cow-bells’ clang, the wild bird’s lay, 


Sound mystical and far away, 


And scattered homes, where mortals dwell, 


In silence rest as ‘1 


ieath a spell. 


‘The river turns, the river swerves, 


We wind along the graceful curves 


Where reeds and rushes, lithe and rank, 


As swaying fringes deck the bank, 


Where idle boats on sandbanks lie, 


Or, anchored, rock as we steam by ; 


Where ugly snags their stations keep 


Like timid monsters of the deep, 
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Where lonely bridges darken down 
And awe us with forbidding frown 
Seeming of loneliness a part 


Not reared for man by human art. 
Now here a strip of cultured land 
Runs down to meet a little strand, 
And there a narrow rift lets through 
A tiny landscape to our view. 

And now a slender wharflet pleads 

A visitor—yet no one heeds 

For, curving ‘round the little bay, 
Our steamer takes its homeward way, 
And charms of wave, of sky, of shore, 
Repeated, thrill our hearts once more, 
And all too soon we come again 
Within the haunts of stirring men. 


BELOW THE FALLS, 


Changes are good for men and streams, 
Too much of quiet breeds unrest ; 
Contoocook wearies of her dreams, 
And ardent longings swell her breast. 
In silence, gathering all her force, 
She rises over bound and rule, 
Letting her waves, in headlong course 
Like happy children loosed from school 
Sweep o’er and down the barring height 
With shouts and leaps and bursts of glee 
Each outbreak breathing wild delight, 
Each motion saying “I am free!” 
And all the time a solemn strain, 
Thunderous and awsome fills the air, 
Like some huge organ’s grand refrain, 


Calling all hearts to praise and prayer. 


With rush and roar the masses pour, 
Seething and white on sounding ledges: 
Some, clinging closer to the shore, 

Make tiny cascades down the edges. 
With skip and twirl, with swish and swirl, 
With here a turn and there a tumble, 

Some little waves in eddies whirl, 


Some with the grassy ledges fumble. 
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With babbling din, a height to win, 
Some upward strive with push and shoulder, 
But, baftled, on again they spin, 
’Gainst fretting rock and stolid bowlder. 
In kittenish way their pranks they play 
With bits of wood and scraps of paper, 
And sober cans, long past their day, 


Like puppets now must dance and caper. 


And all the time a solemn strain, 
‘Thunderous and awesome fills the air, 
Like some huge organ’s grand refrain, 


Calling all hearts to praise and prayer. 


Below the bluffs the crazy stream 
Bethinks herself and grows sedate. 
Again we see her surface gleam, 
Again she takes a sober gait : 
And where the River Man, of stone, 
With face clear cut against the green, 
Leans his grim head, massive and lone, 
On its rough resting place—serene 
Ihe waters huddle in the shade 
That gathers, darkening like a cave, 
hen creep along adown the glade 


Serious and silent as the grave. 
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\ DOMESTIC STORY OF THE FORTIES. 
ws Lie 
{Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. SamuEL C. EASTMAN.) 
ag. 
Everything was white now in the very It was cold here, the warm-blooded 


heart of winter, white from the window captain maintained. He began to amuse 
panes in the sitting-room to the garden, himself with feeling and tracing out 


the fields, and the mountain slopes, where there was a draft, and then with 


white as the eye glided over the moun- 
tain-tops clear up to the sky, which lay 
like a semi-transparent, thickly-frosted 
window pane and shut it all in. 


pasting long strips of paper with cloth 
and oakum under it. And then he used 
to go out from his work, with only his 


wig, without his hat, and chat with the 
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people in the stable, or at the barn, 
where they were threshing. 

They were getting on there now with 
only ma, Thea, and himself; no one un- 
derstood what Thinka had been for him! 

At last he ended in pondering on lay- 
ing out fox-traps and traps and spring- 
guns for wolves and lynx in the hill 
pastures. 

Ma was obliged a hundred times a 
day to answer what she thought, even 
if she had just as much idea about it 
as about pulling down the moon. 

“Yes, yes, do it, dear Jaeger.” 

“ Yes, but do you believe it will pay 
that is what I am asking about—to go 
to the expense of fox-traps?” 

“If you can catch any, then” 

Ves: ot * 

“A fox skin is certainly worth some- 
thing.” 

“Hadn't I better try to put out bait 
for lynx and wolf?” 

* T should think that would be dearer.” 

“Yes, but the skin—if I get any: it 
depends on that, you see.” 

Then he would saunter thoughtfully 
out of the door, to come back an hour 
later and again and again fill her ears 
with the same thing. 

Ma’s instinct told her that the object 
of his first catch was really her: if she 
allowed herself to be fooled into giving 
positive advice, he would not forget to 
let her feel the responsibility for the 
result, if it resulted in a loss. 

Today he had just again been pon- 
dering and going over the affair with 
her, when they were entirely unexpect- 
edly surprised by the sheriff's double 
sleigh driving up to the steps. 

The hall door, creaking with the 


frost, flew. open under the 


captain’s 
eager hand. 
“In with you into the sitting-room, 


sheriff.” 


\ 
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Behind his wolf-skin coat ‘Thinka 
emerged, stately and wrapped up in 
furs, 

“Your most obedient servant, kins- 
man, and friend.” 

The sheriff was on a business trip 
farther up, and asked for hospitality for 
Thinka for two or three days, till he 
came back again; he would not omit 
to claim her back again promptly. And, 
in the next place, he must ask of his 
father-in-law the loan of a small sleigh 
for his further journey; he should be 
quite up in Nordal’s annex this even- 
ing. 

Thinka already had Torbjoerg and 
Thea competing each for one of her 
snow-stockings to get them off, and 
Marit was not free from eagerly peep- 
ing in at the door. 

‘You shall, in any event, have a little 
something to eat and some tea-punch 
while the horse breathes and they get 
the sleigh ready.” 

The sheriff did not have much time 
to waste, but the sun of family life shone 
too mildly here for him not to give a 
half hour, exactly by the clock. 

He made one or two attempts to get 
his things off, but then went to Thinka, 

“You have tied the knot in my silk 
kandkerchief so well that you will have 
Thanks, 


She spoils 


to undo it yourself again. 
thanks, my dear Thinka. 
me completely. Nay, you know her, 
captain.” 

* You see what she has already begun 
to be for me,” he said later, appealing 
with a pleasant smile to his father-in- 
law and mother-in-law at the hastily 
served collation—he must have his tea- 
punch poured out by Thinka’s hand. 

When the sheriff, carefully wrapped 
up by his young wife, was followed out 


to the sleigh, Thinka’s tea stood there 


almost untouched and cold: but ma 
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came now with a freshly-filled hot cup, 
and they could sit down to enjoy the 
return home in peace. 

He is certainly very good—ma thought, 
had guessed that Thinka was homesick. 

“The sheriff is really very thoughtful 
for you, Thinka, to let you come home 
so soon,” she said. 

“Fine man! would have to hunt a 
long time for his like!” exclaimed the 
captain with a full, strong bass. ‘Treats 
you like a doll, Thinka.” 

* He is as good as he can be. Next 
week Jomfru Brun is coming to make 
over a satin dress for me: it has only 
been worn once. Giilcke will have me 
so fine,” said Thinka, by wav of illus- 
tration. The tone was so quiet that it 
was not easy for ma to tell what she 
meant, 

“The fellow stands on his head for 
you; don’t know what he will hit upon.” 

Besides his wish to meet his wife’s 
longing for home, the sheriff may pos- 
sibly also have determined to take her 
with him from a little regard for the 
younger powers in the principal parish 
Buchholtz and Horn. ‘They had begun 
to visit at his house somewhat often, 
and evidently to feel at home there after 
a young, engaging hostess had come to 
the house. 

Towards evening the captain had a 
quiet game of picquet. 

It seemed as if comfort accompanied 
Thinka. Her mediatorial and soothing 
nature had come to the house again: it 
could be traced both in and out. 

Father came again in the forenoon 
for a little portion of sweet cheese and 
whey cheese, when they were cooking 
salt meat and peas in the kitchen, and 
ma found first one thing and_ then 
another done for her and was antici- 
pated in many handy trifles, notwith 


standing that Thinka also had to finish 


w 
ty 
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an embroidered pair of slippers that 
Giilcke had expressed a wish to kave. 

But it was not all so very bad with 
that. She got well along on the pattern 
while her father was taking his noonday 
nap, and she sat up there and read him 
to sleep. 

The captain found it so comfortable 
when he saw the needle and worsted 
Hying in ‘Thinka’s hand,—it was so 
peacefully quiet—it was impossible not 
to go to sleep. 

And then he was going to have her 
for only three days. 

While her fingers were moving over 
the canvas, Kathinka sat having a soli- 
tary meditation, 

Aas had sent her a writing when he 
heard of her marriage. He had believed 
in her so, that he could have staked his 
life on her constancy, and even if many 
years were to have passed, he would 
have worked, crept, and scraped in 
order at last to have been able to 
have her again, even if they should 
then both have their youth behind them. 
It had been his joyful hope that she 
would keep firm, and wait for him even 
through straits and poor circumstances. 
But now that she had sold herself for 
xoods and gold, he did not believe in 
any one any more. He had only one 
heart, not two; but the misfortune was, 
he saw it more plainly, that she also had. 

*“ Huf! I thought I heard you sighing 
deeply,” said the captain, waking up: 
“that comes from lying and struggling 
on one’s back Now we shall have 
some coffee.” 

Even if Thinka could not answer Aas, 
still she would try to relieve her heart a 
little to Inger-Johanna. She had brought 
her last letter with her to answer in this 
period of calm at home, and was sitting 
up in her room, with it before her, in 


the evening. 
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Inger-Johanna is fortunate, as she has 
nothing else to think of, she said to her- 
self, sighing and reading : 

“And you, Thinka, you also ought to 
have your eye on your part of the coun- 
try, and make something out of the 
place into which you have now come; 
it is very likely that it is indeed needed 
up there, for there is no doubt that 
society has its great mission in the 
refinement of customs and the contest 
against the crude, as aunt expresses it. 

“IT am not writing this for nothing, 
nor wholly in the air; I stand, indeed, 
too near to many conditions to be able 
to avoid thinking of the possibility of 
sometime being placed in such a posi- 
tion. If I said anything else, 1 should 
not be sincere. 

“And I must tell you, I see a great 
many things I should like to help on. 
It must be that a place can be found 
for a good many ideas which now, as it 
were, are excommunicated. 

“Society ought to be tolerant, aunt 
says: why then cannot such views as 
Grip’s be discussed peacefully? The 
first thing I would do would be to go 
in for being extravagant and defend 
them. In a woman, nevertheless, this 
is never anything more than piquancy. 
But ideas also must fight their way into 
good society. 

“T ponder and think more than you 
can imagine: I feel that I ought to put 
something right, you see. 

“And I am not any longer so wholly 
struck with the wisdom of men alto 
gether. A woman like aunt keeps silent 
and pulls the strings; but you can never 
imagine how many are led by her strings. 
She is, between ourselves, a little diplo- 
matic, in an old-fashioned way and full 
of flourishes, so that she almost makes 
ita pleasure to have it go unobserved 


and by a round-about way. Straight 


out would many times be better, | 
believe; at any rate, that is my nature. 
“And still a little warning with it, 
Thinka (of how I feel, | speak, as if | 
were in aunt’s skin). Remember that 
no one ever rules a room except from a 
place on the sofa; | know that you are 
so modest that they are always getting 
you off on the chairs. You are not at 
all so stupid as you think, you only ought 
not to try to hide away what you mean. 
“If I should sometime meet Grip 
again, | should convince him that there 
may be other ways to Rome than just 
going headforemost at it! I have gota 
little notion of my own since he last 
dictated to me, with his contempt for 
society, and was continually its superior. 
But I have not seen more than one or 
two glimpses of him on the street the 
whole winter. He is certainly so taken 
up by his own affairs: and it isn’t proper, 
uncle says, to invite him to soirees, since 
he has given in his adhesion to strong 
ideas, which one does not dare to hint 
at without provoking a very serious dis- 
pute. In one or two gentlemen parties he 
has been entirely too grandiloquent, 
drank too much, uncle thought. But | 
know so well why. He must hit upon 
something, he used to say, when he gets 
tired and bored too much, and at the 


Diirings there is a dreadful vacuum.” 


lhinka had read the letter through ; 
there might be much to think of, but 
she was so taken up by Aas,—-she was 


never done with that. 


During the monotony of winter, in 
the middle of February, a letter was 
received, which the captain at first 
weighed in his hand and examined two 


or three times,—white, glossy, vellum 


paper, C. R. in the seal—and he tore 
it open. 
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Yes, to be sure, it was from Roennow, 
his brilliant, running hand with the 
peculiar swing, which brought him to 
mind as his elegant form, with a jaunty 
tread, moved up and down. 


ea 

“CAPTAIN PETER JAEGER 

“ Highly esteemed dear old comrade 
and friend: I shall not preface this with 
any long preludes about position in life, 
prospects, etc., but go straight on with 
my prayer and request. 

“As you have seen that my cards are 
lucky,—really more as they have been 
dealt than as I have played them !—you 
will certainly understand that in the last 
two or three years I have found it 
proper to look about for a wife and a 
partner for life who would be suitable 
for my condition. But during the whole 
of my seeking there was hidden in the 
most secret corner of my heart a black- 
haired, dark-eyed girl, whom I first saw 
by the card-table one winter evening up 
in Gilje, and since, always more and 
more impressed, whom I have seen 
again and again during her development 
to the proud woman and lady, whose 
superior nature was incontestible. 

‘Now, with my round six-and-forty 
years, I shall not hold forth with any 
long tale of my love for her, although, 
perhaps, there might be a good deal to 
say on that point also. That I am not 
old inwardly, I have at all events fully 
found out on ihis occasion. 

“It goes of itself that I do not address 
my prayer to you without having first 
satisfied myself by a nearer and longer 
acquaintance that your daughter also 
could cherish some feelings responsive 
to mine. 


“That the result has not been to 
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my disadvantage, is apparent from her 
precious reply to me, received yester- 
day, in which I have her yes and con- 
sent. 

“In the hope that a proper conduct 
and intention will not be misconstrued, 
I herewith address the prayer and the 
question to you and your dear wife,— 
whether you will trust to me the future 
of your precious Inger-Johanna? 

**What a man can do to smooth and 
make easy her path of life, that I dare 
promise, on my /farole dad’ honneur, she 
shall never lack. 

“| will also add, that when the court, 
towards the end of May or the early 
part of June, goes to Christiania, I also 
shall be on duty and go too. I shall 
then be able again to see her, on whom 
all my hope and longing is placed. 

“In anxious expectation of your hon- 
ored answer, 

‘Your most respectfully, 
always faithful friend, 
“CARSTEN ROENNOW.” 


Here was something better to think 
about than to talk with ma about fox- 
traps and spring-guns. 

There would not be any after-dinner 
nap to-day. 

He rushed out into the yard with 
great force,—another man must thresh 
in the barn; the manure must be drawn 
out; they must hurry here. 

He came in and seated himself on 
the sofa and lighted a lamplighter, but 
jumped up again while he held it to his 
pipe. He remembered that a message 
must be sent to the smith to mend the 
harrows and tools for spring. 

There was no help for it, he must go 
down and tell the news to the sheriff 
himself, 
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During the first days of March Inger- 
Johanna wrote : 

“This comes so close upon my former, 
because I have just received a letter 
from Roennow about something on 
which I would gladly, dear parents, have 
you stand on my side, when you, as | 
foresee, receive aunt’s explicit and 
strong representation and reasons in the 
opposite direction. 

* Roennow already writes as if it were 
something certain and settled that we 
shall have the wedding in the summer 
in June or July. Aunt wants it at her 
house, and hopes that in any event you, 
father, will come down. 

“Roennow urges so many amiable 
considerations which speak for it that | 
do not at all doubt that aunt in her 
abundant kindness will take care to 
make it doubly sure with a four-page 
letter full of reasons. 

‘ But against all this I have only one 
thing to say, that I, at the time I gave 
my consent to Roennow, did not at all 
foresee such haste without, as it were, a 
little time and breathing-space for my- 
self. 

‘It is possible that others cannot 
understand this feeling of mine, and 
especially it seems that aunt considers 
that it does not exactly show that degree 
of heartiness of feeling that Roennow 
could expect. 

“But to the last, which is certainly 
the only one of the whole number which 
she can urge which is worth answering, 
I will only say, that it cannot possibly 
be Roennow’s intent to offend my in- 
most feelings, when he learns how I feel 
about it. 

“T only ask for suitable time, for 
instance, till some time next winter. | 
should so much like to have this year, 


summer and autumn at least, a little in 
quiet and peace. There is so much to 
think over, among other things my fut- 
ure position. I shall have studied the 
French grammar completely through, 
and | should prefer to do it at home 
alone, and generally prepare myself. It 
is indeed not merely like jumping into 
a new silk dress. 

“Oh that, oh that, oh that I could be 
at Gilje this summer! I sat yesterday 
thinking how delightful it was there last 
year on the high mountains ! 

‘No, aunt and I would not come to 
agree permanently. Her innermost, in- 
nermost peculiarity (let it be never so 
well enveloped in amiability and gentle 
ways of speech) is, that she is tyran- 
nical. Therefore she wants now to man- 
age my wedding, and therefore, which 
can now vex and disturb me, so that | 
haven’t words for it !—she has in these 
days got my good-natured (but not espe- 
cially strong-minded, it is a pity to say!) 
uncle to commit the act, which is far 
from being noble, of dismissing Grip 
from his position in the office. It is 
just like robbing him of the half of what 
is demanded to enable him to live and 
study here, and that only because she 
does not tolerate his ideas. 

“T let her know plainly what I thought 
about it, that it was both heartless and 
intolerant ; I was so moved. 

“But why she pursues him to the 
seventh and last—for with aunt there 
is always something for the seventh 
and last—that I should still like to 
know.” 

———Regard must naturally be paid 
to Inger-Johanna’s wish to postpone the 
wedding. And so there was writing and 
writing to and fro. 


But then came Roennow’s new pro- 
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motion, and with it this practical con- 
sideration which weighed on the scales, 
that housekeeping must be begun on 


moving-day in October. 


There was a general brushing up at 
Gilje from top to bottom, inside and out. 
The rooms up-stairs must be whitened 
and everything put in order for the 
arrival of the newly married, to remain 
this summer the whole of July after the 
wedding. 

And when Inger- Johanna should come 
she was to meet a surprise—the whole 
of the captain's residence, by order of 
the army department, newly painted red 
with red-lead and white window sashes. 

The captain’s every-day coat had a 
shower of spots at all the times in the 
day as he stood out by the painter's lad- 
der and watched the work,—first the 
priming and now the second coat, then 
came the completion, the third and last. 
rhe spring winds blew, so that the walls 
dried almost immediately. 

He was a little dizzy off and on dur- 
ing all this, so that he must stop and 
recover his balance: but there was 
good reason for this because the parish 
clerk this year had not taken enough 
blood, he had become so much stouter! 

and then perhaps he pushed on too 
hard and eagerly: for he did long for 
Inger-Johanna’s return. 

He talked of nothing but Inger- 
Johanna, of her prospects, beauty and 
talents, and how ma could not deny, 
that he had seen, what there was in 
her, from the time when she was very 
small. 

But ma still thought privately, while 
he was going about boisterous and 
happy, and he was not so stout and 
more healthy, when he had more 


anxieties and had to take the world 


o>) 
~~ 


more hardly. She had taken him into 
the secret of Aunt Alette’s misgivings 
in respect to Joergen’s capacities for 
scholarship. 

“T have not been able to avoid 
thinking, Jaeger, that Joergen might 
not find happiness in that line.” 

“In what line then ?—be a_ shoe- 
maker and lie on one knee and take 
the measure of us others perhaps—Oh- 
ho, no,” stretching himself with super- 
abundant conviction. “if we can afford 
to keep him at his studies, he can 
easily learn. There are many more 
stupid than he who have attained the 
position of both priest and sheriff.” 

One day the captain hastily sepa- 
rated a letter from Aunt Alette out 
from his official mail, and threw it on 
the table for ma to read through at her 
convenience. If there was anything in 
it, she could tell it to him, he shouted 
back as he went up the stairs to his 
office: he had become a great deal 
stouter and more short-breathed lately, 


and took a firmer hold on the stair rail. 


“May 1, 1844. 

My Very Dear Girta: 

‘It is with a certain sad, subdued 
feeling that I write to you this time: 
nay, I could even wish to characterize 
it by a stronger expression. It comes 
to my old ears as if there was a lamen- 
tation sounding over so many bright 
hopes bowing their heads to the 
ground; and I can only find consola- 
tion in the firm faith cherished through 
a long life, that nothing happens save 
as a link in a higher wisdom. 

“Just as I have hitherto tried to 
present everything relating to Inger- 
Johanna as clearly before you as | 
could only see it myself, so I find it 
most proper not to conceal from you 
the struggle which she plainly is going 
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through against a feeling, from whose 
power | hope there will yet be salvation 
from the fortunate circumstance that it 
has not yet had full time to come into 
being properly and ripen in her. 

‘It is there and it produces pain, but 
more, is my hope, as a possibility which 
has not put out sufficient roots, than as 
a reality, a living growth, which could 
not, without injury to her inmost being, 
coldly be subdued and stifled again. 

“But never has shrewd calculation 
celebrated a more sorry triumph than 
when the governor's wife believed that 
she could find a remedy by keeping the 
one concerned at a distance, and at last 
even by persecuting him in order to 
make it impossible for him to support 
himself here. When it is considered 
that Inger-Johanna during all the treat 
ment that Grip has endured for his 
ideas, has plainly sympathized, almost 
zealously with them, the result would 
not be difficult to foresee. 

“And one cold frosty morning early 
this winter Inger-Johanna came here in 
great mental excitement to make an 
examination into his condition through 
Joergen. It was then also at het 
appeal that Joergen asked him to 
teach him four hours a week. 

“On this occasion I[ saw clearly, 
what before I had only suspected, but 
which had not escaped your sister-in 
law’s sharp eye, that student Grip, 
without Inger-Johanna’s having any 
idea of it, had taken her attention as a 
continually more and more attractive 
person. 

“It is not any use to conceal it, it is 
a crisis which must be fought through, 
before she finally becomes any other 
person’s, if her position is not to be a 
false one, and she does not come to 
support a life-long sorrow. 


“ That the news of her betrothal has 


fallen like a discouraging disappoint 
ment of a hope (even if a remote one) 
of this young man, | regard as far from 
improbable 

‘I certainly do not forget the two 
serious young faces, which for a moment 
stood looking at each other, when they 
met in my room one afternoon Chere 
was not much said. 

“She knew that he had been wronged, 
ind she hinted something to that effect 

“*Possibly miss,’ he said harshly, 
while he took hold of the door knob. 
So many soap bubbles burst 

“TInger-Johanna remained — standing 
looking down on the floor It was as 
if an entire change had come over her 
I am sure it dawned upon her what he 
felt 

“The discharge from the governor's 
bureau has plainly enough been wel 
come to many of the families which 
immediately after so singularly, quickly 
seized the opportunity to dismiss him 
is tutor \ man of such strangely dis 
cordant ideas had long been thought 
not quite desirable to receive. And 
the example had been given. 

“From an honest heart I offered him 
i loan, so that he might live in peace 
for two or three months and _ study, 
until he could again get his places to 
teach: but either he was too sore and 
proud, or else he thought that Inger 
Johanna had a hand in it. 

“ He has certainly taken it very much 
to heart that the total want of means of 
existence has now compelled him to 
give up the school which was his pride 
so that he is now in a certain way an 
object of ridicule, and this has capped 
the climax. 

“He goes about unoccupied, Joergen 
reports, and asks for credits at eating 
houses and restaurants, where he sits 


out the evening and night. 
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‘I understood well enough that. it 
was not just for the sake of her old 
unt or for the thing, but to hear about 
him, that Inger-Johanna sat with me 
so often and learned the old fashioned 
stitch with pearls and gold thread 
She was in such an excited condition 
ind so abstracted, and jumped up vhen 
Joergen came home towards evening 
and, more’'s the pity, as often as not, 
had been looking for him in vain to 
read with him 

“That pale, darkly brilliant face 
stands so before me, Gitta. with which 
she one evening broke out ‘aunt 
iunt iunt Alette 

‘It was like 1 concealed hriek 

‘Where he is living now, Joergen 
has not succeeded in finding out pos 
sibly for want of means he has beer 
turned out of his lodgings 

‘| narrate all this so much in detail, 
because it is to be believed and hoped, 
that the severest part of the crisis. so 
far as she is concerned, is over now 


‘Since that evening spoken of, when 
she felt that she had forgotten herself, 
she has at least not talked about him, 


nor, as | know certain] iddressed a 


word to Joergen She has evidently 
esteemed his character ery highl 
and ha now suffered a_ disappoint 
ment 

It is not well to be young and have 
1 great deal of life that ’ ther | 


tell you, it is as it is with your teeth 
there is no peace until you have them 
ill in your table drawer 

No, ill this was not invthing for 


father, ma _ thought. 


Great-Ola was standing with a 
crow-bar. There was a stone which 
was to be placed in the wall But the 


frozen crust of earth was hard up there 
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on the meadow, although the sun was 
so roasting hot, that he was obliged to 
wipe his forehead with his pointed cap, 
every time he rested 

The under officers had turned back 
to the office during the forenoon with 
their pay in their pockets, one after the 
other; and that it was pretty bad going 
with holes in the highway, was evident 
from their splashed wagons, which 
vere as if they had been dripped in 
the mud 

He had just got ready to put the 
crow-bar under again, when he sud 
denly stopped There was something 
which attracted his attention—a cariole 
with a post boy walking by the side and 


vellow horse covered with mud 


With pieces of rope for reins, and 
the cre iking cariole thills, the horse 
toiled ] 


t 
} 


» along the Gilje hills in zig- 
zag, incessantly stopping to get breath. 
The sun was burning hot d 
on the frozen earth with a vengeance 
The post down from Drevstad ; he 


knew both the horse and the lumbering 


It was not that which would have 


taken his attention so seriously: but 
some one was sitting in it—a lady witl 
hat and veil. He did not understand 

that wa f carrying the head—was n't 


He took two or three slow, thought 


steps, th 


‘n started on the jump, and 
ver the wall rushed down with a jump, 
vhich would have touched the roof in 
i. high studded room. 

‘No, in the Lord’s name, if it isn’t 
Inger-Johanna herself,” he ejaculated. 
is he suddenly stood by the side of the 
horse. ‘ What will the capt 


\t the sight of her he suddenly had 


1g that perhaps’ everything 


1 misgivi 


could not be so well. 
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**And such a team!” he said recov- 
ering himself, “is that fit for Inger- 
Johanna? 

“Good morning, Great-Ola, is father 
at home and mother ?” 

“No, I am not so very well, but 
shall be better now.” 

She became silent again. 

Great-Ola walked on leading the 
horse by the reins, when _ Inger- 
Johanna drove into the yard. 

There stood her father under the 
painting ladder looking up. He sud- 
denly shaded his eyes and was at once 
with her by the cariole. 

* Inger-Johanna !”’ 

She hugged him tightly out there, 
and the captain dreadfully perplexed, 
drew her in the hall to ma, who was 
standing there dumb. 

“What is the matter, what is the mat- 
ter, Inger-Johanna ?” he burst out. 

* Go in—go into the room a little, 
Jaeger,” She knew how little he could 
bear. 

“ Let her talk with me first and then 
we will come in to you—it is surely not 
anything irreparable.” 

“ Father, ma, why should not father 
understand me?” 

“Come, come, child,” the captain 
made haste to say: he had hardly any 
voice left. 

And she sat down there in the sitting 
room, with her father by her side on 
the sofa and her mother on a chair, and 
told them how she had fought and 
striven to make herself fancy that her 
life’s task lay with Roennow. 

She had created for herself a whole 
pile of illusions. 

But then, on one day,—and she also 
knew which one—they became as if they 


became like extinguished lights for her 


—black as coal and empty, wherever 


she looked—not what she had thought, 


not what she meant—like throwing my- 
self into a desert. 

“And aunt insisted that I should 
choese the pattern of my wedding dress. 
I think I should have gone into it 
blindly, with my eyes shut, neverthe- 
less,—for I thought of you, father, what 
you would say, and of you, mother, 
and of the whole world outside, what it 
would say, if I thus, without any trace 
of reason, sent my breaking off. And 
then I considered that everything was 
settled. | had thrown myself into the 
water and was only sinking, sinking 
I had no right now to do anything else 
than drown. But then ” 

* Well,” a short cough like a tlash of 
lightning; the captain sat looking on 
the tloor with his hands on his knees. 

* Then,” resumed Inger-Johanna with 
a low voice, still paler, and violently 
impressed with her subject,—* Nay, 
there need not be any secret for you, 
father, and for you, mother, since you 
otherwise would not understand me:—it 
came almost like a flash of lightning 
upon me, that | for wholly one year, and 
perhaps for two, had had my whole soul 
bound up with ancther.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Grip,” she whispered. 

The captain had sat patiently and 
listened—entirely patiently—till the last 
word. But now he flew up and placed 
himself before her: he struck his hands 
together on the backs, and stretched 
them out, utterly without self-control. 

‘But, kingdom of heaver,” he broke 
out at last, “where are you!—what are 
you thinking of ? You can’t fora single 
moment ever think of comparing such 
a—Grip! witha man like Roennow? 

I tell you, Inger-Johanna, your father is 
absolutely, totally—you-—-you might just 
as well rise up and strike me dead at 


once.” 
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“ Listen, father!’ came from Inger- 


at the she 


saved 


Johanna; same moment 
sprang up and stood before him. 


Thinka 


themselves, 


and the other have not 


no one shall trample on 
me.” 

Ma continued sitting with sharp, com- 
pressed face 


“Such pure insanity!’ Che captain 


| 

struck his fist against his forehead and 
walked up and down the floor discon- 
solately. ‘But now I see it;” he 
stopped again, nodding to himself. “ You 
have been spoiled, dreadfully spoiled 
spoiled, since you were little And 
then we get it again, only because | 
think so much of you.” 

“The whole world could contradict 
me, father. I have only my right way to 
vo—to do as I have done—write to 
Roennow, give full explanation, and tell 
it to aunt. And,” she leaned against 

; the sofa and looked down bitterly as 

; the remembrance came over her, “ aunt 
has done what she could, I can assure 
you-—thought, as you do, father, that it 
was pure insanity. She thought so 
much of me that she did not care how 
much wretchedness it was for me if the 
match only came off. So vain and 
young as I was, she thought, her only 
object was to get Grip cried down and 
pursued, so that he should stand with- 

\ 
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THE RELATION OF 


Every one will admit that education 


in itself is not a necessary blessing. 


Like a great many other things which 





for good, it 


are intended may be per- 
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out means, hemmed in on all sides with- 
out any Way out, a man as it were an 
object of ridicule, who was obliged to 
give up his purpose—only his father 
over again. It was so easily done, as 
he stood for his opinion unsupported, 
and so readily it would be taken up, as 
she knew.”’ 

She stood there so self-assured, trem- 


blingly lost in her own thoughts, with 


downcast eyes and dark brows. She 
had become thin and slim. 
“And now I have come home here 


with more sorrow than I can tell you or 
explain,—so anxious.” 

There was a silence, during which 
strange emotions were working in the 
captain. 

* Do you say that we are not fond of 
you—will do you any harm? Well, then, 
perhaps, that | might not consider it 
so right hereafter, what you have done. 
| say perhaps; but now | tell you, that, 
if you must do it, then we shall stand 
by it, just as you yourself wish with the 
affair. You understand it at all events. 
Oh, | think, 


down, child. 


you have not even sat 
Let her have something 
to eat, ma, at once.” 

He started out at once. ‘There was 
a good deal to be got out up in her 
room, so she should not see that repairs 


were gt ing on. 
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CHOOLS TO CITIZENSHIP.! 


verted. The result obtained by it will 
depend upon the direction given to it 
It is like the 
explosive that drives the bullet from the 


and the use made of it. 
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gun, whether the right mark is hit 
depends upon the correctness of the 
aim. A man whose powers have been 
trained and developed, who has been 
taught how to apply his native and 
acquired resources, will be a far greater 
curse to his generation, if he misapplies 
his strength, than the same man would 
be if uneducated. His education be- 
comes weapons of offense against the 
good of society. What was intended as 
a help to him and to others becomes an 
injury to both; what was meant to ele- 
vate and ennoble drags down and 
destroys. Society has occasion to fear 
the ignorant masses, but still more 
should it fear them when they are led 
by those who turn to its overthrow the 
very means that were meant for its 
upbuilding. When, therefore, society 
establishes schools for the education of 
its children, it ought to see to it that 
their function is not limited to the im- 
parting of knowledge and the quicken- 
ing of mind. It needs to defend itself 
against a perversion of education by 
attempting to give education a direction 
helpful to society. An essential part of 
training should be the imparting of the 
knowledge of the uses to which training 
is to be put, and of the way in which it 
should be used. Let us tell our chil- 
dren that we establish schools, that we 
build up an elaborate system of educa- 
tion, and constantly seek means to make 
it more perfect, and that we require 
them to spend years in work that is 
tedious and to them often apparently 
unprofitable, not mainly that they may 
know how to read and write, to have a 
glimpse into the fields of knowledge, or 
even in after life to be able to earn an 
easier or a better living for themselves, 
but that they may become better mem- 
bers of society, better citizens of the 
state, in short, better fitted to uphold 
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the institutions without which social life 
relapses into barbarism. 

The state is not like the individual 
open to arguments of sentiment and 
affection. A father may make sacrifices 
for the education of his child out of the 
love he bears him, out of the wish that 
the child may have a better chance in 
life than he had, but no such motive 
can actuate the state. ‘The state owes 
no man a living. Its one purpose in 
educating and protecting its citizens is 
self-perpetuation and improvement. It 
admits no selfish motives in this, as it 
has no existence and no gain outside 
the welfare of its citizens collectively, 
but because of its unselfishness, and for 
the common good, it demands from them 
at all times a rich devotion. All its ser- 
vices to them are that they may be bet- 
ter qualified to do its work. When, 
therefore, the state opens its schools 
and compels its children to come and 
be taught, it is because it knows that 
these children will be the men and 
women of the next generation, and that 
if they are not prepared for their future 
duties as citizens its very existence will 
cease. Whatever may be true of mon- 
archies, it is beyond all question that a 
republican government can have no 
higher duty than the preparation of its 
citizens for the intelligent discharge of 
their civic duties, and that it cannot 
admit on their part any claim which can 
take precedence of its own. The rela- 
tion of the schools to citizenship is 
therefore fundamental. They are to 
instruct and inspire. 

At the close of last May I attended a 
school exercise appropriate to Decora- 
tion Day. It consisted of patriotic 
songs, recitations of pieces descriptive 
of stirring events in our history, anec- 
dotes about famous men, quotations of 


patriotic sentiments, and exercises and 
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marchings in connection with the flag. 
Each pupil was provided with a little 
Hag, and carrying this he took his part 
in the programme. ‘The children entered 
heartily into the spirit of the occasion, 
and as I listened to them I was stirred 
by the grand thoughts which they re- 
peated, with the memories which they 
called up, and with a new sense of 
appropriation for myself of the honors 
symbolized by our flag. I could see 
that the children, too, were affected by 
their own utterances. They had, of 
course, no memories, but their kindling 
eyes and flushed cheeks responded to 
the thoughts of patriotism, of self-sac- 
rifice, and of pride in national honor 
contained in the words they spoke. The 
impressions of childhood are fleeting; 
but I am sure that though every word 
that was spoken that day be forgotten 
by every child that was there, yet there 
will remain with every one a permanent 
sense of relation to his country, a feel 
ing of obligation to patriotic duty repre- 
sented by the flag, and a consciousness 
of participation in the rights and honors 
which the fathers bought with tears and 
blood. Patriotism is the vital element 
of good citizenship, and in such an exer- 
cise as I have described the seeds of 
patriotism are surely sown. ‘To every 
boy and girl, that day, was given a new 
impulse ; around every one was thrown 
a silken cord to bind him to his father- 
land. To every one the flag became 
less a combination of harmonious colors 
and pleasing forms and more of an 
emblem of those intangible and vital 
forces that bind together the social and 
political structure. The white and crim- 
son bars and the stars upon the azure 
field stood in their minds for more than 
the original and the existing states. 
They became associated with great lives 
and great deeds. Names like those of 
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Washington, Lincoln, and Grant seemed 
to be written upon them. Principles 
which these men maintained with voice, 
or pen, or sword became more real, and 
their country as an object of love and 
service less of a shadowy unreality, and 
began to assume the character of a true 
possession. 

The fitness of such exercises is espe- 
cially evident when we consider that to 
very many children the lessons of patriot- 
ism and citizenship will never be given 
except in the schools. It is not enough 
that there should be Fourth of July ora- 
tions and patriotic speeches on set occa- 
sions. ‘They are listened to by few, 
and seem to have a perfunctory charac- 
ter. The hustings indeed offer oppor- 
tunity for exhortation to service to one’s 
country; but such exhortation is so 
often colored by partisanship as to have 
little effect. The place above all others 
where love of country ought to be incul- 
cated is the home; but how little of it 
is done there. Fathers and mothers, 
you who trace your descent through 
generations of native-born ancestry back, 
it may be, to the Mayflower, how much 
do you do to prepare your children by 
precept and example for their duty as 
future citizens? Are they growing up 
to manhood and womanhood under your 
direction with the belief that they owe 
a duty to society and the state, or do 
they learn by example, if not by precept, 
that political duty is done by casting a 
ballot once a year, or once in four years, 
and that even this arduous task, under 
the pressure cf personal interests, may 
be left to others, except as heavy taxes 
or the whip of party exigency may drive 
to special effort? Do you teach them 
that voting is only the crowning act of 
good citizenship, and that it ought to 
follow an active interest in all public 
matters? Do you tell them that good 
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government is only possible when the 
citizens are good, and that the virtue 
and fidelity of officials will never rise 
above those qualities in private life? 
Do they learn from you that they have 
no right to expect others to do the 
duties, which are common to all, when 
they shirk their share in them, and that 
if they leave to others what belongs to 
them they must expect the inevitable 
result of negligence, dishonesty, and 
ultimate disaster ? 

Such teaching is undoubtedly given 
in many families, but there are multi- 
tudes to whom no such thoughts ever 
come. Even if all native American fam- 
ilies were careful to instruct their chil- 
dren in the principles of political duty, 
there are great numbers that do not 
know that there is such a duty. Con- 
sider the millions who have come to us 
from other lands, who have never heard 
the mention of civic responsibility. 
Many of them have grown up under 
a paternal government, accustomed to 
have their actions and, as far as possi- 
ble, their thoughts prescribed for them, 
taught to avoid responsibility and to 
entrust 


the affairs of government en- 


tirely to a ruling class. If they desire 
and secure naturalization, it is often not 
because they appreciate the true mean- 
ing of citizenship, but because their 
vote is a source of power, with it they 
may make some trade with the local boss 
to their own advantage, or they may sell 


it outright. Government 


conveys no 
thought to them except that of restraint 


on the of chance or 
We will 


not blame them, for they have never 


one side, and 


aggrandizement on the other. 


had the chance to learn that democracy 
and monarchy have divergent aims, and 
that former 


under the 


privilege and 
responsibility go hand in hand. But it 


is very clear that they cannot teach their 
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children that which they do not know. 
In their own case they have no help 
from inheritance, tradition, or memory, 
and they cannot give the impulse to 
citizenship that is based upon these. 
But when their children grow up they 
will not need naturalization. They will 
be native Americans, having the right 
of suffrage, competent to hold office, 
and politically the equals of all other 
citizens. ‘The use which they will make 
of their power will depend entirely upon 
the meaning they give to their rights. 
If in their mind citizenship means only 
the right to get, the opportunity for 
office, or place, or money; if it means 
only the defense of their property and 
protection to their persons, without re- 
turns except in the form of taxes which 
government extorts ; if it carries no cor- 
responding thought of service or respon- 
sibility, then it is an evil and nota good. 
The problem of immigration is not pri- 
marily an economic problem, one of 
labor and wages, but one of citizenship. 
How are the multitudes of strangers to 
be prepared for duties which, whether 
they seek them or not, are thrust upon 
them? We talk of the spirit of our 
country and the elevating influence of 
free but these are of 
An 


not influence the mind till it is lodged 


institutions, no 


avail against ignorance. idea can- 
in the mind, and the ideas that under- 
lie representative government and that 
make freedom possible, are not gained 
by chance. They do not grow out of 
the soil, nor are they a perfume in the 
air that enters with the breath. They 
must, like other ideas, be taught, and 
to the class which I have mentioned the 
only place where they can be taught is 
the public schools. Ignorance is the 
supreme foe of democratic institutions, 


the dry rot that brings certain ruin. 


That we may appreciate this fact the 
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more perfectly, let me recall to you the 
theory of our political life. We have a 
popular government. Its support is the 
people expressing their will in lawful 
forms. Whatever they wish must in the 
long run become law. Their views and 
wishes finally crystallize through the 
ballot into legal enactment or political 
custom. Waves of popular feeling, vio- 
lent local excitements, may rise and fall 
without making permanent impressions, 
but the persistent thought of the people 
works itself out to a definite end. No 
one can forecast the future without tak- 
ing this into the account, for to what- 
ever forces the popular judgment may 
be subjected for good or ill, and how- 
ever it may temporarily vacillate, it will 
ultimately come to equilibrium accord 
ing to its own mass, and the position 
which it then takes will determine the 
character of the government. The qual- 
ity of the government will not rise above 
or fall below the general average of pub- 
lic sentiment. If I may illustrate by a 
question of present interest, on which 
people are divided, our civil service will 
be put upon a basis of permanent ten- 
ure, above the reach of party brokerage, 
or it will remain as a part of the spoils 
system, as the sentiment of the people 
shall determine. If it be their wish that 
the public business should be conducted 
on the principles which bring success in 
private business, then civil service re- 
form will prevail; but if they wish that 
positions in the public service should 
be the reward of fidelity to party, then 
reform will dwindle and die. 

It has always been our belief that the 
final judgment of the people will be 
right. We may not go so far as to say 
that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, but, in order to keep our faith 
in our political theory, we must hold 


that the sound common sense of the 
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people will reach conclusions that are 
substantially correct on all important 
issues. Yet such a belief is not an 
axiom, it is at best a probability that 
may be confirmed or disproved by trial. 
There is no inherent force in human 
thinking that surely draws it to the 
pole of wisdom. ‘That the whole is not 
greater than the sum of all its parts is not 
more true in mathematics than in ethics 
or economics, and wise public policy, 
honorable and efficient administration, 
and purity in public official life cannot 
issue from a low state of popular intelli- 
gence and morality. There are always 
men and influences that educate and 
lift public opinion, but there are also 
those of an opposite tendency. In set- 
tling the balance between the two, we 
have chosen the method of counting 
noses. In such a count, numbers only 
are of moment. One ballot is as effec- 
tive as another. In the last resort, the 
man of high intelligence, who has given 
careful attention to questions of govern- 
ment, has no more power than he who 
is ignorant. For every thoughtful vote 
there is a large proportion of thought- 
less or vicious ones that proceed upon 
no knowledge of public interests, and 
that often represent only the resources 
of the bribe giver or the influence of 
the demagogue. Now the effort that 
must always be put forth is to increase 
the number of honest and intelligent 
voters, of those who are able and willing 
to think. Men need to be instructed 
in the things that are essential to a 
sound judgment. ‘They must be taught 
that which will enable them to appre- 
hend the questions presented to them. 
It is true that right judgment and right 
action are not always the results of 
knowledge, but knowledge gives more 
hope of such results than any other 
thing of which we know. Our fathers 
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believed this, and therefore they estab- 
lished schools and colleges by the side 
of their churches, and intended that 
political privilege should not outstrip 
the fitness for it. They never imagined 
the infusion into the state of such a 
mass of ignorant and alien thought as 
we have to deal with to-day. In the 
early days of our country, the people 
were comparatively homogeneous, their 
interests largely identical, and their feel- 
ings kindred. Now the reverse is true. 
There is division of interest, not merely 
from the diversity of the people who 
have come to us, but from the extent of 
the territory over which they are scat- 
tered, and the great variety of local con- 
ditions under which they live. ‘These 
divisive tendencies can be counteracted 
only by a better knowledge of the needs 
and relations of the whole country, and 
a better understanding of our common 
government. 

Let me recall three events that have 
lately been going before our eyes, illus- 
trative of this tendency to division, and 
of this ignorance of the nature and 
working of our political system. 

Every one has felt the severe finan- 
cial depression that has been upon us 
for nearly a year. It is not necessary 
to inquire into its causes, it is enough 
to recall the fact that our national leg- 
islature, called together especially to 
devise means of relief, was in session 
nearly a year before it completed its 
legislation looking to that end. During 
a considerable portion of this time, while 
business was prostrate, while credit was 
shaken, while uncertainty of the future 
paralyzed every interest, and while the 
country cried out for some settlement 
that would restore credit by giving it 
an assured basis of calculation, one 
branch of the legislature was busy, not 
in attempting to pass or defeat any 
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clear and definite line of party policy, 
but in unseemly discussions over patron- 
age, over questions of courtesy, and, 
above all, in patchings and accommoda- 
tions of a measure that are based not 
upon a fixed economic policy, but upon 
the attempt to harmonize clamorous 
local interests. ‘The good of the coun- 
try at large was eclipsed by sectional 
claims for recognition. Let me not be 
misunderstood in the point I make. 
I have nothing to say about conflicting 
party platforms. I do not support here 
either free-trade or protection. It is 
inevitable that men should differ in 
opinions, and should form themselves 
into parties according to the stress 
which they lay upon the arguments sup- 
porting those opinions. When they have 
taken their positions, it is right that they 
should maintain them with all honest 
and honorable methods of party conflict. 
Indeed, it is their duty, with a teachable 
mind, to hold fast to their principles, 
and constituencies reasonably expect 
that their representatives, within the 
limits of conscience and honest judg- 
ment, should uphold the principles they 
were chosen to support. And it is often 
true in public as in private life that 
there must be compromises, not of prin- 
ciples but of methods. ‘The ideal or the 
theoretical course can seldom be taken. 
A policy cannot be outlined and adhered 
to irrespective of existing conditions. 
It ought not to be a Juggernaut car to 
crush as victims the holders of opposite 
views. But the compromise of oppos- 
ing policies, resulting from the effect of 
argument and the recognition of condi- 
tions instead of theories, is one thing ; 
that which comes from trades and dick- 
ers, from log-rolling, and from the press- 
ure of special interests and personal 
relations is a very different thing. It 


is this latter kind of compromise which 
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was the spectacle of the country for 
so long. ‘The two great parties repre- 
sented at Washington hold two distinct 
and well defined policies on the ques- 
tions now prominently under discussion. 
‘These policies are firmly and honestly 
believed by men on both sides, who 
stand by their positions and have the 
courage of their convictions. ‘The clear 
representatives of the views embodied 
in the McKinley tariff or the Wilson bill 
would at any time have ended the uncer- 
tainty by action, and the delay came 
from those who had no general policy 
except to temporize and plac ate power- 
ful interests for purposes of expediency. 

These facts which may be studied in 
the daily press emphasize two points. 
The first is the danger arising from the 
divisive tendencies that come from 
clamorous sectional interests, and the 
tendency to resulting corruption in leg- 
islation. Larger interests are neglected 
because lesser ones are more insistent, 
and legislators are ready to champion 
portions of the country as against the 
whole. To score a point against an 
opponent because of his lo ality, be- 
comes of more moment than to main- 
tain a principle. ‘The spirit of that 
noble reply of Webster to Hayne, which 
has been the declamation of school 
boys since it was uttered, a spirit which 
led him to place country above all local 
jealousies, is passing away. With it 
has gone moral courage. ‘There are 
noble men in both parties, who may be 
held up as models of unassailable 
honor, who dare utter their convictions 
without regard to votes or passing poli- 
tics, or any consideration except what 
they regard as the truth, but how many 
there are with whom public opinion 
associates nothing but _ selfishness, 


political trickery, and moral coward- 


ice! Instead of clear and decisive 
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words their opinions are given in 
phrases as ambiguous as those of the 
Delphic oracle, and capable of varying 
explanation as events shall require. 
Their chief object is to avoid commit- 
ting themselves or going on _ record, 
and statesmanship passes into politics, 
which becomes a game in which the 
one object is to see who can make the 
most for himself. 

Another point is the readiness to flout 
the experience of mankind. ‘The cry is 
constantly raised that we have nothing 
to learn from others, that the rest of the 
world is effete, while we are striking out 
in a new path where there are no guide- 
posts except our own hopes. Such 
confidence is only ignorance masquer- 
ading under the mask of patriotism. 
l'rue patriotism will not shut its eyes to 
the fact that though conditions have 
changed and improved for us, the 
essential qualities of human _ nature 
and therefore of government are un- 
changed. ‘The principles of morals, of 
economics, of finance, of trade, and of 
everything that affects the business re- 
lations of society, remain the same 
under a democracy as under a mon- 
archy. The experience of the past in 
these respects is of as great advantage 
to us as to any, and in these days 
especially, when rapidity of communi- 
cation is making the world one vast 
neighborhood, there is no exception in 
the application of those principles 
which history so plainly makes known. 
It is not patriotism, but ignorance that 
would isolate us and endeavor to re- 
peat those experiments in public policy 
and industrial and economic relations 
which have elsewhere proved disas- 
trous. There are many propositions 
made in all honesty of conviction and 
purpose that are nothing but the chil- 
dren of ignorance, and as was lately so 
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forcibly said by Mr. Hewitt, “there is 
no enemy of the public welfare so great 
as the fool who steps in where angels 
fear to tread.” 

The second illustration which I would 
have you note is that movement known 
as “Coxeyism.” Briefly stated it was 
the organization of small bodies of 
men, claiming to represent the unem- 
ployed, for the purpose of marching on 
Washington to demand of congress 
certain measures of relief. Their de- 
mands nowhere had definite and author- 
itative statement, but they seem to have 
included the unlimited issue of money 
and of bonds based upon the wealth of 
the country, and the supply of work to 
all who wished it in the construction of 
roads or public works. They attempted 
to give dignity to their movement by 
calling themselves an army and their 
leaders generals, with such subordinate 
officers as might be desirable. How 
they were to present and enforce their 
demands did not at first occur to them, 
nor did they think that the march of an 
army on Washington with demands of 
any kind was revolutionary. Our polit- 
ical system makes provision for the 
working of the popular will, any short 
cut that goes counter to the lawful 
methods leads to revolution or rebel- 
lion. ‘To go to Washington singly or in 
companies was not unlawful, to present 
petitions to congress was an_ equal 
right, but to make demands whose 
force rested upon the presence of an 
“army” formed to make those demands 
was the beginnings of insurrection. 
Some of the leaders of the movement 
recognized its true character and did 
not hesitate to avow it. Speaking at 
Buffalo John Ross said, “we demand 
our rights, and we will insist on them 

. . even if we have to fight for 
them.” That was incipient rebellion. 


In the beginning it was announced that 
only peaceable methods would be used, 
but the logic of the situation, if not the 
character of the men, soon led to open 
defiance of law. ‘Trains were seized, 
property was destroyed, officers of the 
law were killed in the discharge of their 
duty, and in some places the militia had 
to be called out to quell what did not 
differ in fact from open rebellion. 

The number of men composing these 
“armies? was not in the aggregate 
large, and the country had no occa- 
sion to fear them, but there are two 
aspects of the movement that deserve 
attention. ‘The first is the public atti- 
tude toward it. The American people 
love a joke, its sense of humor is very 
broad, and it at once seized upon the 
salient humor of this exhibition. The 
army and its generals gave unlimited 
scope to the merry wit of the news- 
paper correspondents, and they en- 
larged their reports that they might 
poke fun at the unhappy “industrials.” 
But the publicity which they conferred 
upon the movement gave it an impor- 
tance which it could not otherwise 
have attained, and the ridicule that 
was poured upon it developed what it 
was intended to destroy. Good men, 
too, in their sympathy for the real 
suffering existing in the country, and 
in part represented by the army, did 
not see the real nature of the move- 
ment, and by their words and contri- 
butions countenanced what was _ sub- 
versive of government. For a com- 
pany of men peaceably advancing on 
Washington to “demand” its rights is 
as truly the foe of law as is the same 
company when it steals a train, and 
shoots the defenders of the train, that 
it may make a speedier journey to the 


capital. In either case the peace of 
society is threatened, and for that 
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there cannot be too great anxiety. 
Order is a possession not less precious 
than liberty, and when the two have 
come in conflict the history of the 
world shows that society has surren- 
dered liberty rather than order. The 
dictator has always appeared to defend 
society against its own evils, and to 
give it security at the expense of lib- 
erty. Law and order are the founda- 
tion on which liberty is built, and when 
they are subverted liberty falls with 
them. 

The second aspect of the movement 
is the change that it indicates in the 
ideas which are held of government. 
lhe motive that led Coxey’s army on 
to Washington was the belief that the 
government has some occult powers of 
relief, that it is paternal. The old 
notion that government is from the 
people and by the people, with no 
authority except the lawful expression 
of their will, has passed into the notion 
that it is an independent entity, clothed 
with unlimited powers, to be appealed 
to in distress, and out of its bounty 
bound to give relief. ‘The logical result 
of the system of favors shown to special 
interests and the support of particular 
classes has been to make people think 
that they have only to show a need to 
establish a claim for help, and that if 
our government claims to make all 
equal in the eye of the law, there 
should be no favored classes, but all 
should share alike in having that 
measure of support that will ensure 
comfort or at least release from suffer- 
ing. It is not surprising that the 
ignorant and the vicious, observing the 
unequal distribution of governmental 
favors, should demand a _ share for 
themselves. But paternalism is the 
deadly enemy of democracy, it trans- 
fers responsibility from the individual, 
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destroys his sense of duty, and cuts the 
nerve of patriotism. Coxey and his 
fellows may have imagined that they 
are good Americans, but if they had 
understood the real nature of represen- 
tative government they would not have 
tried a movement that struck at its very 
root. 

The third event deserving considera- 
tion is that “industrial war” that dis- 
turbed so much of the western part of 
our country in the month of July, but 
that was focused in and about Chicago. 
You are familiar with the details of that 
great disturbance. A great corporation, 
the Pullman company, whose business 
was the manufacture of cars, disagreed 
with its employés on the matter of an 
increase of wages. The employés 
struck. When the company showed 
by its books that it had been conduct- 
ing business-at an actual loss in order 
to keep its works open and declined to 
arbitrate, a labor organization, foreign 
to both parties, the American Railway 
Union, desirous of showing and extend- 
ing its power, interfered and demanded 
that the company retreat from its posi- 
tion. As the union had no direct 
means of enforcing its demands it 
attempted to bring an _ indirect pres- 
sure upon the corporation by inaugur- 
ating a sympathetic strike. In the 
hope of bringing the Pullman com- 
pany to terms by establishing a boy- 
cott it called upon all the railroads 
using Pullman cars to discontinue 
their use. The railroads having con- 
tracts with the Pullman company de- 
clined to break their contracts, and the 
Union thereupon ordered a strike of all 
the workmen belonging to it. The irra- 
tional character of the strike was shown 
by the fact that the men were with- 
drawn equally from the roads that did 
not use the Pullman cars and from 
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those that did. It was a blow in the 
dark. The inevitable result of such a 
strike, violence, rioting, destruction of 
property, and bloodshed, soon followed. 
I do not need to recall the progress of 
events; they are fresh in your minds ; 
nor do I wish to dwell upon the many 
social and economic questions that it 
made prominent. Some of them have 
been ably discussed by Judge Cooley in 
an address before the American Bar 
Association, and published in the last 
number of the Forum. It is enough 
here to allude to one or two. 

The strike of the A. R. U. and Coxey- 
ism had the same origin. Under vary- 
ing circumstances and with varying con- 
comitants both sprang from the deter- 
mination to obtain by extra-judicial 
means what could not be obtained by 
lawful ones. Coxey’s armies demanded 
in revolutionary ways measures that 
were impracticable and destructive; the 
Railway Union demanded that corpora- 
tions should repudiate their lawful obli- 
gations to other corporations and to the 
United States government, and in sup- 
porting their demands resorted to acts 
which Senator Davis of Minnesota justly 
characterized as approaching danger- 
ously near the line of civil war. Coxey 
led the way in defying the law; the sec- 
ond movement naturally outdid the first, 
and turned suggestion into act. In 
both cases local authorities were crim- 
inally negligent in maintaining law and 
order. There was not a state through 
which the Coxeyites marched that did 
not have on its statute-book stringent 
laws for the suppression of vagrants and 
vagabonds. Every one of these laws 
was violated by the vagrant armies; but 
so far were the local officers from enforc- 
ing the laws that in many cases they 
actually assisted the armies, partly per- 
haps with the hope of sooner getting rid 
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of them. ‘The inertness, to use no 
harsher term, of the authorities of Chi- 
cago and the state of Illinois almost 
surrendered the city into the hands of 
the mob, from which it was delivered 
only by the prompt action of the United 
States courts and the unflinching sup- 
port given them by the general govern- 
ment. When President Debs of the 
A. R. U. was brought before the court 
for contempt of its orders, he testified 
that the failure of the strike was due to 
the prompt and sweeping injunctions 
issued by the courts and enforced by 
United States troops. Such testimony 
was a cause of both regret and satisfac- 
tion—regret that the authority of the 
courts had to be invoked, satisfaction 
that when invoked it was so efficiently 
vindicated. ‘The country rejoices to-day 
over the defeat of the strike, for it was 
not a struggle between capital and labor, 
between grasping avarice and oppressed 
poverty, but it was the assertion of an 
authority that was regardless of public 
rights and subversive of government. 
Its fundamental demand was the abro- 
gation of contracts, and its only weapon 
was to hinder others in the exercise of 
their rights and the discharge of their 
obligations. The law of. violence was 
substituted for the constituted order of 
the state, and the vote of an irrespon- 
sible organization for the law of the 
land. Yet though it is true that many 
of the law-breakers did not belong to 
the company of the strikers, and though 
many of them were of foreign birth and 
some of them anarchists, we must not 
believe that they actually intended 
treason. To believe that would be 
almost to despair of the republic. But 
it is a serious matter that they were not 
able to distinguish practices that are 


treasonable. Under the impulse of pas 


sion they forgot citizenship and the 
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rights of others, and were ready to shat- 


ter the state that they might carry out 
the behests of an organization. 

I have dwelt at length on these three 
phases of current events because they 
seem to me to be signs of the times 
deserv ing consideration, rhey indicate 
on the one side a lessened sense of 
responsibility in public life, and on the 
other, a state of unrest that, rising from 
causes, finds its expression in ways that 
show great ignorance of our accepted 
political theories, or fatal disbelief in 
them. The question naturally arises, 
How can these tendencies be checked ? 
The answer is, In the work of the pub- 
lic schools. Men cannot be expected 
to act with intelligence unless they have 
been taught, and there is no place where 
they can be taught except in the schools. 
In former time very much instruction 
was given in the home; now there is 
very little, and in many homes none at 
all. Yet there are multitudes of chil- 
dren growing to manhood who will take 
active part in the life of the country, 
and who need to be informed of their 
coming duties and stimulated to per- 
form them. ‘There is no place where 
they can go for such information and 
stimulus except to the school. ‘They 
may have their interest quickened, and 
may acquire a certain familiarity with 
political machinery from the recurrence 
of elections with their attendant excite- 
ment; but such influence is uncertain, 
and not always helpful. They need 
instruction that while it opens their 
minds also directs them; that couples 
the idea of duty with that of opportu- 
nity, and service with that of knowledge. 

The function of the school in training 
for citizenship has of late years been 
more fully recognized, and subjects have 
been introduced into the courses of 
study that look to that end. ‘The study 
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of civil government, of the Constitution 
of the United States, as well as the 
greater stress laid upon history in gen- 
eral and ours in particular, have a direct 
bearing upon citizenship. It is not to 
be expected that many subjects of this 
kind can be put into courses that are 
now all too crowded for the time allot- 
ted them. It is an unfortunate fact 
that the majority of children finish their 
school life by their sixteenth year, hav- 
ing but ten or eleven years in which to 
acquire their educational equipment in 
both discipline and knowledge. ‘Time 
and experience will doubtless show that 
great improvement can be made in the 
courses and work of the schools, but it 
can hardly be expected that very much 
addition can be made of special sub- 
jects. And it is not so necessary that 
such additions should be made as it is 
that the school should have the definite 
aim of preparing the pupils for their life 
as citizens. Happily the very qualities 
that a good school tends to develop also 
tend to make good citizens. The hab- 
its of order, obedience, respect for 
authority, punctuality, promptness, and 
exactness in the performance of duty, 
interest in one’s work and recognition 
of the claims and rights of others, make 
a model scholar and a model citizen. 
Such things make the life of the school, 
and the teacher who fails to produce 
them fails of success. 

But over and above the inculcation 
of such habits, over and above the giv- 
ing of ordinary instruction, the teacher 
has great opportunity to set before his 
pupils the relations of their work to 
their tuture life. Occasions are con- 
stantly arising when it is possible to 
establish connection between the pres- 
ent and coming service. Patriotism is 
better developed by example and illus- 
tration than by precept, and the life and 
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work of the school give abundant 
chance for such illustration. As the 
scholar advances to the higher grades 
of the school great pains should be 
taken to arouse his interest in current 
events, to make him understand that 
what will by and by be history is now 
enacting before his eyes. To many 
young people the events of the present 
have an air of greater unreality than 
those of the distant past. To those 
their diligent attention is directed; to 
these they give no thought. A good 
knowledge of the past is often the key 
to present difficulties; but the present 
must be understood in order to make 
the knowledge operative. From the 
nature of the case, early training and 
the subjects of study that are largely 
disciplinary must be abstract; but it is 
of immense advantage to a pupil if he 
can associate in his thought the often- 
times dry tasks of the school-room with 
some definite object toward which he is 
striving. It is a great stimulus to him, 
as he nears the close of school life, if 
he can feel that his life is purposeful 
and broadening into that of his country. 
This enlargement of his horizon is a 
process that cannot be definitely laid 
down in a course of study. It is not a 
matter of books mainly, it is one of 
atmosphere, of influence, and of the 
tone of the school. It will depend 
greatly upon the teacher, who should 
not be a politician or a partisan, but 
one who sees the relations of his work 
to the state, and through the hum-drum 
of daily recitations discerns the growth 


of men and women. The strongest 
force in education is the personality of 
the teacher. ‘lext-books, methods, and 
facilities are as nothing compared with 
the mind that is aglow, and that is able 
to give the kindling spark of enthusiasm 
to others. If it lives in active sym- 
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pathy with the larger life of the times, 
it will bring those about it into the same 
sympathy. 

We must not forget that in the devel- 
opment of education in this country the 
preparation for citizenship is the only 
great primary function left to the 
schools. It was not always so. In 
early times religion had an_ equal 
place. The bible was the common 
text-book, supplemented by the cate- 
chism and enforced by constant and 
definite religious instruction. But this 
has changed. The bible is no longer 
a text-book and religious instruction 
has ceased. The schools have under- 
gone a complete secularization, and the 
disappearance of religion has left citi- 
zenship, that is, the right discharge of 
civil and social duties, as the one thing 
for which the state educates its chil- 
dren. There is one portion of our fel- 
low citizens that does not wholly accept 
this change. ‘The Roman Catholic 
church disapproves of what it calls 
‘godless schools, and its position is 
one that the Puritans of two hundred 
years ago, and their descendants of a 
hundred years ago, would have fully 
endorsed. Yet though their views 
would have coincided on this point 
they held different ideas on the relation 
between church and state, and the logi- 
cal result of the Puritans’ view is the 
result of to-day. Strong as was their 
belief in religion and in its application 
to daily life, they distinguished sharply 
between the spiritual and the temporal. 
They did not always dissociate the two 
in practice because they had not learned 
that the two could not work together 
without encroaching one upon the 
other. They tried the experiment of 
a working union, and the experiment 
failed. Sometimes the state oppressed 
the church, but oftener the church ob- 
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structed the state. As time went on it 


became evident that such a union was 
incompatible with the principle of per- 
fect liberty of individual action. Any 
power that interfered with the citizen’s 
relation to his government was incon- 
sistent with the theory of free institu- 
tions. ‘That theory called for absolute 
freedom of the citizen in all his public 
and civil relations. His duty to his 


country must not be subject to any 


contlict of motive, or constrained by 
what might appear as a division of alle- 
giance. 


When, therefore, experience 


showed that a danger to popular gov- 


ernment existed in the union of reli- 
gious and secular education the two 
were immediately separated. It is pos- 


sible that in the fear of any unfavorable 
influence we may have been too sensi- 
tive about whatever has a_ religious 
the 


strength of the belief that the schools 


bearing, but the fear arises from 


cannot serve two masters. The logic 


of our theory and our experience 


teaches that all that relates to citizen- 
ship should be kept apart from religion. 
We do not less believe in religion, it 
still remains the essential ground of 
character, but it is not to be enforced 
by the state. We give it to the church 
that 


they shall not intrude their teaching of 


and the home, and we demand 
it upon the province of the state. It 
may be called the American idea of the 


school that its one purpose should be to 


prepare for citizenship. We give up 
some things that we may hold others 
more firmly. We do not the less be- 


lieve in the value of religious training 
because it does not harmonize with the 
preparation for civil life. 

We can say, truly, that each is essen- 
tial, that each has its place, but that 
the two must not be united. I do not 


forget the fact that men weigh argu- 
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ments differently, and that some regard 
the relations of men to the church as of 
more importance than their relations to 
the state. They, therefore, give pre- 
cedence to religious training, even if 
thereby they subordinate the state to 
who 


the church. 


that 


But those believe 


such subordination is harmful to 
both, and that each can pursue its work 
harmoniously only when it is done inde- 
pendently, can never accept the princi- 
ple of sectarian schools. Free schools 
and free government stand in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. The church 
has a sufficient field for its work with- 
out entering that of the state. 

There is one danger to which our 
schools are exposed in some sections 
of our country that deserves consider- 
ation, not because we have occasion to 
fear it here, but because there are some 
It is 
them some other 


portions where it is a vital issue. 
the 


language than the 


desire to use in 


English language. 
There are towns and whole districts in 
the northwest where the English lan- 
guage is an unknown tongue. In many 
The 


inhabitants of these districts, though 


others it is but slightly spoken. 


they may have newspapers in their own 
language, are yet shut off by the strong- 
kind 


with the rest of the country. 


est of barrier, from association 
Commun- 
ity of interest and of feeling is impos- 
sible where there is not an easy inter- 
change of ideas. Difference of language 
It is of 


the utmost importance that the Eng- 


insures diversity of opinion. 


lish language should be retained as the 
one language of the schools, and every 
attempt to substitute another for it 
under any plea should be resisted to 
the bitter end. No person can become 
a patriotic citizen of a country whose 
language he cannot speak, and no pop- 
ular remain stable 


government can 
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whose component parts have no com- 
mon bond of language. We have 
entered the outer circles of the mael- 
strom of political dissolution when dif- 
ferent sections of the country are suf- 
ficient to themselves in language, or 
are separate in national interest. Our 
government can continue only so long 
as the different members which com- 
pose it believe in the principles on 
which it rests, and are familiar with 
their operation and are ready unitedly 
to uphold them. 

One who forecasts the future of our 
country has occasion both to fear and 
to hope. He cannot shut his eyes to 
dangers, he ought not to forget encour- 
agements. By either thought he should 
be roused to patriotic duty. He may 
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not be chosen to active participation in 
public life, but he owes the effect of his 
interest and thought to all those things 
that tend to the general good. Fore- 
most among such things are the public 
schools. On their work here and 
throughout the country will largely 
depend the character of the next gen- 
eration. ‘That generation will control 
our institutions, and in turn hand them 
on to their successors. ‘The institution 
that prepares them for their work, that 
trains and broadens and leads them up 
to citizenship, calls for the most jealous 
care and the most constant watchful- 
ness. Let us thank God that we have 
a noble system of schools, and pray 
that they may ever remain true to their 
high mission. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF HENNIKER ACADEMY AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


By F. L. 


The building known as Henniker 
Academy, shown in the foreground of the 
accompanying illustration, was erected 
during the summer and fall of 1836, 
under the direction of a building com- 
mittee consisting of Abel Connor, Hor- 
ace Childs, and Col. D. C. Gould. Mr. 
Childs is now eighty-seven years of age, 
and is the only surviving member of the 
committee or of the original board of 
trustees. 

The following act of incorporation 
was obtained from the legislature of 
June, 1836, through a committee con- 
sisting of Hon. Joshua Darling, Rev. 
Jacob Scales, and Samuel Smith, Esq., 
in cooperation with the representative 
of the town, Col. Imri Woods: 

AcTY OF INCORPORATION. 


Section 1. Be i enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives in general 


} 
Pugsk v 


ourt convened, Tivat Jacob Scales, Joshua 
Darling, Nathan Sanborn, Samuel Smith, 
Page Eaton, Abel Connor, Horace Childs, 
Daniel C. Gould, and their associates, suc- 
cessors, and assigns be and they hereby are 
incorporated and made a body politic and 
corporate by the name of Henniker Acad- 
emy, and by that name may sue and be 
sued, prosecute and defend unto final judg- 
ment and execution, and shall have and 
enjoy all the powers and privileges and be 
subject to all the liabilities incident to cor- 
porations of a similar nature. 

Sec. 2. .lnd be it further enacted, That 
said corporation may establish an institution 
in the town of Henniker for the instruction 
of youth: may erect, own, and maintain 
suitable buildings therefor, and may hold 
personal and real estate to any amount not 
exceeding ten thousand dollars. 

SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, That 


all such gifts, donations, bequests, and leg- 


acies as may from time to time be given or 





















bequeathed to said corporati¢ nh may be 
received, held, and possessed \ said cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 


Jacob Scales, Joshua Darling, Nathan San- 


born, or any two of them, may call the first 


meeting of said corporation, to be holden at 


some suitable time and place in the town of 


Henniker, by notifying the members thereof 
at least ten days prior to said meeting by 
posting written notifications at two or more 


public places in said town, where the matter 


of holding future meetings may be regulated 


and business relating to said corporation 


transacted. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
said corporation, at any meeting duly noti- 
fied make 
tions, and by-laws not repugnant to the con- 


the 


and holden, may rules, regula- 


stitution and laws of this state for man- 


agement of the interests and resources of 
said corporation, and may appoint such and 
so many officers as they may think proper, 
and prescribe their powers and duties. 
Ind bh enacted, 


nothing in the foregoing shall be 


strued to prevent this or any future legisla- 


Sec. 6 That 


con- 


at furthe 


act 
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ture from altering, amending, or repealing 


the same as the public good may require. 


Approy ed June, 1836. 


In accordance with section 6 of the 


foregoing act, by-laws were enacted for 
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the government of the board of trustees, 
for the conduct of students, and for the 
general management of the school. 


By-Laws. 


The object of this institution is to afford 
instruction to young persons of both sexes 
in all branches taught in academies in New 
England. It is to be arranged in one or 
more departments, as circumstances require 
and admit. The instruction shall be under 
the direction of a principal and such assist- 
ants from time to time as the trustees shall 
think necessary. 


Of Trustees. 


1. The number of trustees shall not exceed 
twelve, of whom a majority shall belong to 
Henniker. All vacancies shall be supplied 
by their own choice. 

2. The annual meeting of the board of 
trustees shall be holden at the close of the 
fall term. 


3. A president, secretary, and treasurer 


shall be chosen at each annual meeting; 


also a committee of three shall be chosen 
annually to transact the prudential business 
of the institution and to give advice to the 
principal in matters of peculiar interest or 
difficulty, and to give their approbation of 
the books to be used in the academy. 

4. Any five members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

5- Meetings of the board may be called 
by the president or at the request of any 
three trustees. 


Of Terms and Duties of Students. 


1. There shall be four terms of eleven 
weeks each, in a year, beginning on the sec- 
ond Tuesday after the commencement at 
Dartmouth College and followed by a vaca- 
tion of two weeks. 

2. There shall be a public examination 
each term or semi-annually, as the trustees 
may elect. 

3- No person shall be employed as prin- 
cipal who is not a credible professor of 
religion. 


4. The public exercises of each day shall 
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commence with the word of God and prayer, 
and all members of the institution shall be 
present at these exercises unless excused by 
the principal, and it shall be the duty of all 
students to attend public worship on the 
Sabbath unless excused by the principal. 

5- Students shall not be allowed to visit 
each other's lodgings, nor to walk nor ride 
for amusement on the Lord’s day. 

6. All playing of cards or dice or any other 
games of chance for gain or amusement and 
all profane language are strictly prohibited. 

7. No student shall spend his time by 
loitering at any store, shop, tavern, or place 
of similar resort. 

8. No student shall be absent from any 
exercise prescribed without permission of 
the teacher or rendering a satisfactory excuse, 
and all instances of tardiness shall be care- 
fully noticed 

g. Silence and strict attention to study 
and instruction are required during the hours 


of attendance. 


The first term of school was opened 
Mr. Breed Batch- 


The persons act- 


in the spring of 1837, 
elder being principal. 
ing as principal from that time to 1867, 
when the school was closed, are as fol- 
J. Webster Pillsbury, fall of 1837 ; 


Charles D. Fitch, for one year, fall of 


lows: 


1838 to 1839: Franklin George, fall of 
1839 to winter term of 1840: Samuel 
Rev. Isaac 


Rev. Mr. Roe, 
Mr. Wing, spring 


Badger, winter of 1839~-"4 
Stevens, spring of 1840 
winter of 1840-41; 
Mr. Isaac ID. Stewart, 
Rev. Isaac I). Stewart, fall 
Richard Lane, winter of 1841 


term of 1841: 
afterwards 
of 1841: 
"42; 
William Cowper Foster, fall of 1842; 


Daniel Foster, spring of 1842: 


John S. Woodman, fall and winter of 
1843; Augustus Berry, fall terms from 
1846 to 1850; Mr. Winchester, fall of 
i851; Henry E. Sawyer, fall of 1852; 


A. M. Johnson, spring term of 1853: 
Ned 


re] 


1854: 


Howe, spring and fall terms of 


M. S. Thompson, fall terms of 
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1855 and 1856; Hiram Rice, spring 
term of 1856: Mr. Page, fall term of 
1857; Thomas L. Sanborn, three terms 


per year from the fall of 1858 to the 





spring of 1862; James L. Vose, 1863: 


Henry Colby, fall term of 1865; Mr. 
Johnson, 1866-67. 

This list is taken from the * History 
of Henniker,” by Leander W. Cogswell, 
as are also the following two para- 
graphs : 


fe yr 


quite prosperous, and a large number of 


“The school several years was 
students attended from this and adjoin- 
ing towns. Lectures were given upon 
the various branches taught, much to 
the edification of the students and the 
to 


A lyceum was 


people, who were always invited 


these entertainments. 
established and kept up for many years, 


of the 


leading citizens took a prominent part 


in the debates of which many 


with the students. The instructors were 





able and faithful, and a good deal of 
; interest was exhibited upon the part of 


the people towards making the terms 


oO 
1g 
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But as 
the population of the town diminished, 


profitable and pleasant to all. 


and a good many of the founders of the 
institution died or moved from town, the 
interest was allowed to abate, and for 
many years only one term was taught 
Mr. 


set himself at work to again 


during the year. Sanborn, after 


graduating, 
build up the school, and succeeded to a 
degree that was very pleasing not only 
to himself but to the people of the town. 
The breaking out of the War of the 
Rebellion again broke up the school. 
But few terms have been taught since, 
and those have not been very fully 
attended.” 

“A large number of students have 
pursued their studies here, either fitting 
themselves for college or pursuing their 
studies so far that a short time at some 
other academy found them prepared for 
Hon. W. 


higher institutions. 


James 





- _ a 


L, W. Cogswell 


Patterson, Hon. James W. Childs, Rev. 
Augustus Berry, Rev. Nathan F. Carter, 
Rev. Henry E. Sawyer, Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, Rev. Addison P. Foster, Rob- 
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ert M. Wallace, Esq., Frank B. Medica, 
Esq., William B. Fisher, Esq., together 
with a large number of others whose 
names are not given, but who are filling 
high and honorable positions in the 
great drama of life, have attended this 
institution.” 

From 1867 to 1884 the school was 


closed. The people, however, were dis- 





Geo. 


H. Dodge 


satisfied, and sought to provide some 
the of the 
building could be obtained for a high 
school. 


arrangement by which use 
How their purpose was accom- 
plished is shown by the records of the 
trustees, from which we quote: “At a 
meeting of the trustees held at Academy 
Hall in Henniker, on Saturday, February 
23, 1884, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
there were present, Horace Childs, Jere- 
miah Foster, L. W. Peabody, John H. 
Albin, H. A. Emerson, and W. O. Fol- 
som. Meeting was called to order by 
president. John H. Albin presented a 
plan for entering into an arrangement 
with the town for a school in the acad- 


emy, which was as follows: 
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“The town of Henniker, in the county 
of Merrimack and state of New Hamp- 
shire, party of the first part, by its spe- 
cial committee and the trustees of Hen- 
niker Academy, a corporation established 
by law and located in said Henniker, 
party of the second part, hereby enter 
the 


ment with each other, agreeably to the 


into following business arrange- 
provisions of an act of the legislature 
entitled ‘An act to enable the town of 
Henniker, or any school-district therein, 
to the of any 


academy in said town for school pur- 


contract with trustees 


poses. Approved July 13, 1883.’” 
The most important provisions of this 
contract were, substantially, that the 


town should appropriate annually $500 
for the support of the school, and that 
tuition should be charged at such rates 
as the committee elected by the town 


Also, 
that the town should have the right to 


and board of trustees should fix. 


repair the upper story of the building 
suitably for school purposes, and have a 
right to use the first story, whenever 
necessary, fora hall. This contract was 
for a term of five years, with the provi- 


sion that it could be continued for 
another such term should the party of 
the first part so elect. The contract 


was duly executed, and at the expira- 
tion of the five years the trustees voted 
to put the matter of the further letting 
of the building for school purposes in 
the hands of their executive committee. 
Thus the building has been continued 
in the use of the town for a high school 
until the present time. 

After contract 
the school was opened in the fall of 
1884 with Ira W. Holt, a graduate of 


the execution of the 


Dartmouth College, as principal, and 
has since, without interruption, contin- 
ued successfully with three terms per 


year. Professor Holt was regarded as 





pa arn P aE EY 


os sae: 


, 
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an excellent teacher. He remained 
principal until the close of the spring 
term of 1886. He then went to Massa- 
chusetts, and is now principal of the 
high school at Arlington in that state. 
During the two years of his principal- 
ship here the school numbered on an 
average about forty pupils. His suc- 
cessor was Dorman B. Pike, also a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth, who had charge of 
the school from the fall of 1886 to the 
end of the spring term of 1889. He 


was a successful teacher, but has since 





Fremont L Pug 


been engaged as a travelling agent for 
literary works. 

Mr. Pike was followed by Mr. Aubrey 
B. Call, who graduated from Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Me., in the class of 1889. 
Professor Call remained in charge of 
the school for two years, and was much 


liked by his pupils. He removed to 
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Vermont, and has since been principal 
of Leland and Gray Seminary. 

The fall term of 1891 was begun by 
Clarence Gardiner, who fitted for col- 
lege at Colby Academy, New London, 
this state, and graduated from Brown 
University. Owing to ill-health, how- 
ever, he resigned after five weeks, and 
about a year later died at his home in 
New London. 

Mr. Fremont L. Pugsley, of Roches- 
ter, N. H., a graduate of Bates College, 
class of 1891, was then elected prin- 
cipal. Professor Pugsley fitted for col- 
lege at New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion, New Hampton, N. H., and was, for 
one term, just before entering college, 
principal of the high school at Woods- 
ville, N. H. He came to Henniker at 
the opening of the winter term of the 
high school in November, 1891, and is 
still the principal. He has proved a 
very faithful and efficient teacher, a 
strict disciplinarian, and the school has 
increased in membership and has been 
very successful. 

Professor Pugsley has prepared three 
courses of study for the school, and they 
are now pursued regularly by nearly 
every student. ‘The courses are for four 
years, and are English, English and 
Latin, and College Preparatory. They 
have received the approval of prominent 
educators in this and other states, 
among whom are President Tucker of 
Dartmouth College and the faculty of 
Bates College, and students now prepar- 
ing for college in this school may enter 
either of the above colleges upon pre- 
senting a certificate given by the prin- 
cipal. 
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DANIEL H. ROGERS. 


Daniel H. Rogers, of Brookline, Mass., was born in Alton, and died, October 4, 
aged 79 years. In early life he removed to Boston, and engaged in the dry goods 
business on Hanover street. Some thirty years ago he entered the state treasur- 
er’s department as a clerk, serving in that capacity for twenty-five years, and a large 
part of the time as chief clerk of the department. 


FRANCIS KNIGHT. 

Francis Knight was born in West Milan, June 19, 1813, and died in Boston, 
Saturday, October 6. He established a teaming business in 1837, and at the time 
of his death was the oldest person so engaged in Boston. It was a matter of 
pride with him that he had had on his books the account of one firm for over fifty 
years. He is survived by a widow and three sons, the second of whom is head of 
the well-known firm of Mills, Knight & Company, printers, of Boston. 


WILLIAM H. HODGDON. 


William H. Hodgdon died in Kensington, October 7, aged 74 years and 7 
months. His grandfather served in the Revolutionary War; his father, Caleb 
Hodgdon, in the War of 1812; one brother, in the Mexican War, and three broth- 
ers beside himself in the War of the Rebellion, the deceased being a member of 
Company D, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers, and at the time of his death the 
oldest member of Moses N. Collins Post, No. 26, G. A. R., of Exeter. 


MERRILL GREELEY. 

Merrill Greeley died in Plymouth, October 7, aged 62 years. He was for many 
years proprietor of the Greeley Hotel, Waterville, a popular White Mountain sum- 
mer resort. The latter part of his life had been spent in Plymouth, where he was 
president of the Electric Light company, and prominent in Masonic and Odd 
Fellow circles. 

ROBERT L. HUCKINS. 

Robert L. Huckins was born in Madbury, and died in Charlestown, Mass., 
October 28, aged 53 years. He was appointed an officer in the Massachusetts 
state prison in 1873, and at the time of his death was deputy warden, a position 
which he had held since August 1, 1889. He was an excellent executive officer. 

HON, JAMES BURNAP. 


James Burnap was born in Nelson, and died at his home in Marlow, October 28, 
aged 78 years. He received a common-school education, and was apprenticed to 
his uncle, Asa Spaulding, a tanner. For many years he carried on an extensive 
business in Marlow as a tanner, and had large manufacturing and banking inter- 
ests in Keene. He was a member of the house of representatives in 1861 and 
1862, of the state senate in 1876 and 1877, and of the governor’s council in 1879. 
He is survived by a daughter, Miss S. Abbie Burnap. 


HON. EDWARD WALLACE. 


Edward Wallace, son of Rev. Linzey and Abigail (Gamwell) Wallace, was born in 
Berwick, Maine, January 5, 1823, and died in Rochester, October 29. He was ed- 
ucated in Phillips Exeter Academy, and in 1858, with his twin brother, began the 
business of E. G. & E. Wallace, shoe manufacturers, at Rochester, which has 
become one of the most important industries of that section. Mr. Wallace was a 
member of the house of representatives in 1870, and of the senate in 1871. He 
was twice married. 
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